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ABSTRACT 

In  earlier  studies,  it  had  been  found  that  public 
relations  programmes  often  failed  to  reach  the  groups  most 
needful  of  them.  The  present  study  attempted  to  devise 
criteria  which  could  be  used  to  identify  favorable  and 
critical  groups  of  parents  with  respect  to  their  attitudes 
towards  education. 

This  study  was  restricted  to  the  elementary  school 
field — specifically  to  fifty-four  parents  of  pupils  in 
grades  two,  four  and  six.  It  was  carried  out  in  communities 
of  middle  class  families  in  several  newer  districts  in 
Edmonton  during  May  and  June  of  1959<> 

Parents’  opinions  were  solicited  by  interview,  rel¬ 
ative  to  the  quality  of  education  at  several  school  levels: 
in  the  classrooms,  in  the  local  schools  and  in  the  province 
as  a  whole.  In  addition,  parents  were  asked  to  rate  the 
quality  of  education  in  the  schools  they  attended  as  chil¬ 
dren.  These  data  were  related  to  the  school  achievement  of 
the  pupils  whose  parents  were  interviewed  to  determine 
whether  parents’  opinions  and  pupils r  achievement  were 
related. 

It  was  found  that  low  pupil-achievement  and  out-of- 
province  education  of  respondents  were  associated  with 
critical  or  indifferent  attitudes  of  parents  towards  the 
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local  classrooms  in  which  their  children  were  placed.  How¬ 
ever,  considerate  personal  relationships  extended  by  teachers 
towards  parents  and  pupils  seemed  to  offset  the  negative 
effects  associated  with  the  two  factors  outlined  above. 

Parents  of  the  highest  achievers  were  only  mediocre 
in  their  ratings  of  the  classrooms*  The  most  favorable  rat¬ 
ings  came  from  locally-educated  parents  whose  children  were 
achieving  in  the  average  range  and  slightly  above. 

For  all  groups,  ratings  of  the  schools,  of  the  province 
as  a  whole  and  of  the  parents’  own  schooling  did  not  vary 
significantly.  Only  the  ratings  of  the  classrooms  were, 
sensitive  enough  to  show  significant  differences  between 
groups. 

This  study  supports  two  recommendations:  1)  greater 
concern  should  be  given  to  the  integration  into  the  educa¬ 
tional  setting  of  residents  new  to  Alberta,  and  2)  the 
importance  of  favorable  interpersonal  relationships  of 
teachers  with  pupils  should  be  stressed.  School  principals 
are  in  a  favorable  position  to  implement  such  recommendations. 

It  should  be  noted  that  fifty-two  of  the  fifty-four 
parents  interviewed  were  mothers.  Equal  attention  to  the 
fathers’  opinions  was  impossible  as  most  of  them  were  at  work. 
Although  the  findings  of  this  study  might  apply  beyond  the 
test  situation,  its  primary  value  is  to  indicate  possible 
starting  points  in  a  public  relations  programme. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM 

Importance  of  Public  Relations 

In  a  democratic  country,  considerable  interest  in 
the  opinions  of  the  public  is  to  be  expected.  Where  most 
of  the  education  is  conducted  at  public  expense,  and 
where  a  high  proportion  of  all  children  is  required  by 
law  to  attend  public  schools,  it  follows  that  public 
opinion  about  educational  matters  will  probably  be  a 
critical  factor.  In  some  ways,  the  success  of  public 
education  depends  upon  favorable  public  opinion. 

Favorable  public  opinion  is  desirable  and  necessary 
to  support  the  system  of  public  education.  Some  features 
of  the  system  are  determined  by  local  community  preroga¬ 
tive.  Under  the  British  North  America  Act,  public  education 
is  controlled  by  the  provincial  community.  In  addition  to 
the  institutional  aspects,  the  welfare  of  individual  pupils 
can  be  affected  by  the  attitudes  which  their  respective 
parents  hold  towards  the  local  school.  For  example,  one 
parent  may  be  a  local  school  trustee.  As  a  trustee,  he 
can  advance  the  system  of  education  in  his  area  by  certain 
improvements  which  he  supports.  As  a  parent,  the  same 
individual  can  interfere  with  education  in  a  more  specific 
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way  by  criticizing  his  child’s  teacher  in  the  presence  of 
the  child.  Of  both  these  aspects — the  support  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  welfare  of  the  individual  child — more  can  be 
added  to  indicate  the  importance  of  public  relations  in 
education. 

Support  of  the  system.  Two  factors  are  inter¬ 
related  in  the  need  for  favorable  public  relations  to 
support  the  system.  One  factor  is  the  local  nature  of 
education,  and  the  other  is  the  increasing  demands  placed 
upon  it.  Favorable  relations  with  the  local  public  are 
necessary  because  the  community  is  involved  locally  with 
education,  but  the  importance  of  these  relations  is 
increased  because  the  degree  of  involvement  is  growing 
steadily. 

Direction  of  school  systems  is  mainly  in  local 
hands.  In  Canada,  local  school  authorities  are  required 
to  employ  teachers  and  to  maintain  the  local  schools. 

(2,  p.335)  These  local  authorities  may  be  appointed  or 
elected.  In  most  cases,  however,  they  are  elected  as 
trustees  or  members  of  a  board  of  education,  by  ratepayers 
who  reside  in  the  district  where  the  schools  are  located. 
(2,  p.335)  In  1957,  less  than  five  thousand  trustees  in 
Canada  were  appointed,  and  over  sixty-four  thousand  of 
them  were  elected.  (2,  p.334)  This  arrangement  puts  con- 
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siderable  control  over  the  direction  of  education  into  the 
hands  of  local  voters.  Certainly,  as  in  any  democratic 
undertaking,  the  elected  members  may  have  considerable  free¬ 
dom  at  least  until  the  next  election,  but  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  many  of  them  remain  responsive  to  the  wishes 
of  their  electors  while  in  office.  Direction  of  schools  is 
largely  a  matter  of  local  concern,  where  local  feelings  and 
attitudes  may  have  considerable  influence  on  the  operation 
of  schools  in  each  respective  district. 

School  finance  too,  has  a  local  importance.  Not 
only  do  local  forces  direct  the  schools,  but  in  large  part 
their  financing  is  supported  through  direct  property  taxes 
at  the  local  level.  (2,  p.344)  Although  a  board  during 
its  term  of  office  may  not  be  bound  legally  to  gain  public 
approval  of  each  expenditure,  it  cannot  disregard  completely 
the  community's  ability  and  willingness  to  pay  for  school 
services  on  the  yearly  tax  rate. 

Given  authorities  to  direct,  and  money  to  finance 
the  undertaking,  no  community  can  operate  schools  unless  it 
recruits  staff  to  teach  in  them.  Although  conditions  will 
vary  among  different  communities,  it  is  likely  that  some 
staff  recruitment  will  occur  at  the  local  level.  The  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  public  may  well  influence  the  choice  of  profes¬ 
sion  which  its  members  will  make.  Not  only  will  the 
maturing  children  in  a  community  constitute  the  group  from 
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which  prospective  teachers  may  he  drawn,  but  in  some  cases 
parents  may  consider  entering  or  returning  to  teaching. 

How  each  community  feels  about  the  system  of  education 
within  its  borders  may  well  determine  the  number  and  quality 
of  teachers  who  may  be  attracted  to  participate  in  it.  In 
the  broadest  sense,  provincial  certification  of  teachers 
tends  to  encourage  teachers  to  teach  within  their  own  pro¬ 
vincial  community.  In  some  communities,  residents  may  be 
encouraged  to  live  and  teach  in  their  own  home  districts. 

In  any  case,  although  the  eventual  location  of  each  prac¬ 
tising  teacher  may  vary  as  a  result  of  individual  conditions, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suggest  that  attractions  to  enter  teach¬ 
ing  can  be  fostered  or  discouraged  at  the  local  level. 

Public  relations  at  the  local  level  can  be  a  factor 
in  determining  the  type  of  schooling  which  emerges,  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  it  and  the  numbers  and  types 
of  persons  who  become  teachers. 

Public  opinion  about  education  would  be  important 
enough  if  only  as  a  result  of  its  local  nature.  When  demands 
of  increasing  enrolment,  rising  taxes  and  higher  proportion 
of  teaching  staff  per  unit  population  are  added,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  public  relations  becomes  critical.  Not  only  does 
the  educational  system  depend  on  local  sources  for  support, 
but  this  support  must  be  for  more  pupils,  at  relatively 
higher  cost  and  by  relatively  more  teachers  in  recent  years, 
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as  indicated  in  Figure  1  below: 
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It  can  be  seen  from  Figure  1  that  while  school 
enrolment,  population  of  Canada,  households  and  increase 
in  all  wage-earners  have  progressed  at  about  the  same 
rate,  teachers  and  educational  expenditure  have  increased 
disproportionately. 

Although  there  are  about  four  times  as  many  wage- 
earners  in  1956  compared  with  1 901 ,  there  are  about  twelve 
times  as  many  teachers.  In  1956,  the  same  number  of  wage- 
earners  must  contribute  to  the  support  of  three  times  as 
many  teachers  as  they  did  in  1901.  Where  increased 
salary  paid  to  wage-earners,  and  presumably  ability  to  pay 
for  education  and  all  other  things,  has  increased  tenfold, 
the  expenditures  (presumably  the  need  to  receive  payment) 
for  education,  have  increased  about  eighty  times.  It  is 
probable  that  these  wage-earners  will  need  to  pay  relatively 
more  for  education  than  they  did  a  half  century  ago.  Table 
I  below  gives  actual  figures  for  both  years. 

From  Table  I  it  can  be  seen  that  the  ratio  of 
educational  expense  to  wages  earned  is  greater  in  1956 
than  it  was  in  1901;  the  national  community  must  produce 
about  four  times  as  many  teachers  per  unit  population  as 
it  did  in  1901.  Inflation  and  population  expansion  alone 
do  not  account  for  all  of  the  increase  in  educational 
expenditure.  School  services  and  facilities  have  been 
vastly  expanded.  Citizens  of  Canada  must  pay  more,  one  way 
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or  another,  for  contemporary  education,  and  they  must 
induce  more  of  their  members  to  engage  in  teaching  than 
ever  before.  These  increased  demands  make  public  feeling 
towards  education  a  critical  matter. 


TABLE  I 

FACTORS  RELATED  TO  EDUCATION  IN  CANADA  SHOWING 
1901  LEVELS  AND  1956  LEVELS 


1901  1956 


Number  of  teachers 
Enrolment 

Edl.  expenditure  in 
dollars 
Population 
Wage- earners 
Salaries  and  wages 
in  dollars 

Ratio  of  teachers  to 
general  population 
Ratio  of  educational 
expenditure  to  salary 
and  wages  in  dollars: 
Ratio  of  total  wages 
earned  to  amount  paid 
for  education  in  dollars 


11,045 

1,092,635 

135,350 

3,843,300 

11,045,000 

5,571,315 

339,173 

887,000,000 

16,080,791 

1,353,020 

113,249,350 

4,570,692,190 

1  :486 

1:119 

1  : 10 

1:5 

1  s  3  25 

1  : 655 

Note:  See  Reference  (2) 
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Welfare  of  individual  pupils*  Attitudes  held  by 
parents  towards  education  will  likely  be  known  by  their 
families.  In  no  small  degree,  the  success  of  a  child  in 
school  is  affected  by  his  attitude.  Children  are  likely 
to  adopt  attitudes  held  by  their  parents.  Those  children 
whose  attitudes  towarcfe  school  and  education  are  positive 
and  whose  parents  reinforce  the  trust  and  acceptance  of 
the  school,  should  have  better  opportunities  for  satisfy¬ 
ing,  successful  relationships  at  school  than  those  children 
whose  parents  are  critical  and  suspicious. 

Attitudes  of  parents  are  important.  Favorable 
attitudes  are  necessary  to  support  tax  increases,  to 
encourage  some  community  members  to  enter  teaching  and  to 
provide  a  healthy  climate  for  children’s  adjustment  to 
school. 

Improvement  of  Public  Relations 

To  improve  a  situation  or  condition,  it  is  first 
necessary  to  know  what  is  wrong  with  it.  To  do  this,  some 
analysis  is  necessary.  When  weak  features  are  identified 
and  located,  appropriate  steps  may  be  taken  to  replace  or 
strengthen  them.  The  location  of  strong,  positive  elements 
may  also  be  useful,  either  to  use  in  the  reconstruction  of 
weak  areas,  or  to  economize  effort  by  avoiding  thera¬ 
peutic  measures  in  areas  already  strong. 
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In  the  improvement  of  public  relations,  the  first 
step  is  to  locate  critical  and  favorable  groups.  After 
this,  suitable  measures  can  be  taken  to  remedy  weaknesses 
and  consolidate  strengths. 

The  main  concern  of  this  study  is  with  the  location 
of  such  favorable  and  critical  groups.  It  should  be  noted 
that  identification  and  location  alone  may  not  improve 
public  relations.  A  positive  programme  is  necessary  if 
change  is  desired. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

This  study  attempts  to  investigate  the  attitudes 
towards  education  held  by  parents  of  pupils  of  varying 
achievement  in  school.  If  a  method  for  identifying 
critical  groups  can  be  discovered,  then  appropriate  public 
relations  can  be  directed  to  them  in  the  hopes  of  improv¬ 
ing  their  outlook. 

Rationale  of  the  Hypothesis 

This  hypothesis  was  developed  by  analogy,  from  the 
notion  that  in  any  business,  satisfied  customers  should  be 
expected  to  hold  favorable  attitudes  towards  the  business 
which  satisfies  them.  Dissatisfied  customers  might  be 
expected  to  be  critical  of  the  business  which  fails  to 
satisfy  their  expectations. 

In  the  school  situation,  the  product  might  be  con- 
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sidered  to  be  the  achievement  of  the  child.  This  is 
measured  in  marks  and  transmitted  to  parents  through  report 
cards.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  possible  that  low  marks  could 
produce  "dissatisfied  customers"  who  would  be  critical  of 
the  schools.  Conversely,  a  parent  whose  child  receives 
high  marks,  could  be  expected  to  consider  the  product 
satisfactory  and  as  a  result  hold  favorable  attitudes 
towards  the  school. 

This  chain  of  reasoning  suggested  the  hypothesis  to 
be  tested  in  the  present  study. 

Hypothesis.  Parents  of  high  achievers  will  hold 
more  favorable  attitudes  toward  the  local  class  and  school 
than  parents  of  low  achievers. 

Need  for  the  Study 

School  principals  are  in  a  favorable  position  to 
know  the  neighborhood,  and  to  foster  and  cultivate  favor¬ 
able  community  attitudes.  However,  principals  are  often 
busy  people.  Therefore,  it  may  be  difficult  for  them  to 
spend  unduly  extended  amounts  of  time  in  community  investi¬ 
gation. 

The  present  study  is  an  attempt  to  provide  a  rough 
"rule  of  thumb"  for  locating  critical  and  favorable  groups 
in  the  community.  Public  relations  programmes  often  fail 
to  reach  the  groups  most  needful  of  them.  Such  programmes 
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would  be  more  helpful  if  they  could  be  directed  more 
accurately  to  the  proper  group. 

Although  many  studies  have  been  written  about  atti¬ 
tudes  and  about  pupil  achievement,  none  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  which  integrates  a  study  of  the  attitudes  of 
parents  with  the  school  achievement  of  their  children. 

This  is  what  the  present  study  attempts  to  do. 

Delimitation  of  the  Study 

This  investigation  will  take  place  in  three  urban 
school  districts  whose  residents  are  of  similar  socio¬ 
economic  background.  The  achievement  of  fifty-four  pupils 
and  the  attitudes  of  their  parents  will  be  studied.  Pupils 
will  be  drawn  equally  from  Grades  two,  four  and  six.  An 
equal  number  of  low,  mid-range  and  high  achievers  will  be 
included  in  the  study. 

Definition  of  Terms 

Attitude.  "An  attitude  is  an  enduring,  acquired 
predisposition  to  react  in  a  characteristic  way,  usually 
favorably  or  unfavorably  toward  a  given  type  of  person, 
object,  situation  or  idea.”  (1,  p.2) 

Achievement.  Relative  readiness  for  promotion  to 
a  higher  school  grade.  (based  on  4,  p • 1 1 2 1 ) 
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Opinion.  A  verbal  expression  of  attitude.  (3,  p.289) 
Basic  Assumptions 

1 .  It  is  assumed  that  parents  will  have  or  can 
develop  an  opinion  towards  education  as  required 
on  the  rating  scale. 

2.  It  is  assumed  that  parents  will  be  willing  to 
communicate  their  true  attitudes. 

3.  It  is  assumed  that  these  attitudes  can,  do  or 
will  constitute  bases  for  action. 

4.  It  is  assumed  that  the  teacher  has  conveyed  the 
same  general  impression  to  parents  concerning 
the  pupil* s  achievement,  as  she  conveys  to  the 
investigator  for  the  purposes  of  this  study. 

5.  It  is  assumed  that  parents  will  be  able  to 
indicate  their  intensity  of  attitude  through 
the  scale  used  in  this  study. 

6.  It  is  assumed  that  there  will  be  some  conscious 
reason  or  reasons  for  attitudes  as  indicated  by 
respondents • 

Limitations  of  the  S tudy 

1 .  The  number  of  cases  is  too  few  to  permit  wide 
generalization  of  the  findings. 

2.  Real  shifts  in  attitude  can  be  mistaken  for 
evidence  of  unreliability. 
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3.  Some  expressions  of  attitude  which  parents 
make  will  be  based  on  insufficient  knowledge. 

4.  Cross-sectional  attitude  studies  in  general 
are  less  valuable  than  longitudinal  studies. 

5.  Some  parents  will  not  belong  to  the  community 
power  group  whose  influence  is  apt  to  be  strong 
in  community  activities.  As  a  result,  their 
professed  attitudes  may  have  little  bearing 

on  the  actual  course  of  events  in  the  community. 

6.  Real  or  private  attitudes  may  be  intermixed 
with  conventional  or  public  expressions  of 
attitude. 

7.  Opinions  expressed  will  not  necessarily  define 
behaviour. 

8.  Teachers'  ratings  may  not  be  entirely  objective. 

9.  The  degree  of  difference  between  units  on  the 
rating  scale  may  vary  for  each  respondent. 

10.  The  meaning  of  the  word  "Average"  on  the  rating 
scale  may  be  given  varied  interpretations  by 
different  respondents. 

111.  It  is  impossible  to  validate  the  perceptions 
of  the  interviewees  in  this  study. 

Summary 


This  study  attempts  to  measure  the  attitudes  of 
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parents  towards  education.  These  attitudes  will  be  implied 
by  parents  through  the  opinions  they  express. 

The  attitudes  of  parents  will  be  studied  in  relation 
to  the  school  achievement  of  their  children.  By  analysing 
the  responses  of  parents  and  grouping  them  under  different 
categories,  it  is  hoped  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  which  are  associated  with  critical  and  favorable 
attitudes  towards  education. 

Favorable  public  relations  are  important  to  the 
successful  operation  of  a  public  system  of  education.  The 
validity  and  reliability  of  studies  based  on  the  collection 
of  opinion  are  very  difficult  to  establish.  However,  the 
importance  of  public  relations  to  education  makes  it 
necessary  to  attempt  to  gain  some  insight  into  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  pertinent  public  attitude. 

It  is  not  expected  that  this  study  will  uncover 
certainty  in  this  complex  field.  If  it  can  locate  some 
probabilities  and  suggest  other  possibilities  it  will 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  devised. 

Organization  of  the  Remainder  of  the  Thesis 

Chapter  Two  gives  a  survey  of  literature  in  attitude 
and  in  pupil  achievement.  Most  articles  are  limited  to  one 
field  or  the  other;  the  present  study  was  implemented  because 
there  seemed  to  be  none  available  which  related  both  aspects 


in  the  manner  undertaken  here. 
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Chapter  Three  describes  the  procedures  used,  the 
location  and  types  of  persons  contacted  and  additional  back¬ 
ground  for  the  field  operations. 

Chapter  Four  includes  a  complete  report  of  find¬ 
ings,  statistical  and  other,  that  were  derived  from  field 
investigation. 

Chapter  Five  summarizes  the  conclusions  which  can 
be  drawn  from  findings  and  also  indicates  topics  that  might 
be  worth  more  intensive  study. 
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CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OP  RELATED  LITERATURE 

There  is  an  impressive  variety  of  studies  on  atti¬ 
tude  and  opinion.  However,  there  is  general  agreement  that 
attitudes  are  highly  complex  and  subject  to  frequent  fluc¬ 
tuation.  Each  person  holds  innumerable  attitudes  on  count¬ 
less  subjects.  These  attitudes  spread  and  develop  through 
contact  with  people.  Parents  are  particularly  influential 
in  transmitting  attitudes  to  their  children. 

In  the  studies  reviewed,  not  one  has  treated 
directly  the  relationship  of  parents'  attitudes  towards 
education,  with  their  children's  progress  in  school. 

Reliability  and  Validity 

McNemar  (24,  pp. 296-31 5)  insisted  that  individual 
measures  must  be  consistent  in  reliability.  Crespi 
(9,  p.563)  disagreed  and  cited  a  study  by  Dodd  where  he 
obtained  almost  perfect  group  or  "plurel"  reliability 
even  with  individual  variations  in  reliability.  Link 
(21,  p.232)  pointed  out  that  single  question  studies  can 
have  as  high  validity  and  reliability  as  the  results  of 
more  lengthy  attitude  scales.  Stagner  (28,  p.82)  stated 
that  validity  is  difficult  to  determine  in  attitude 
scales.  McNemar  (24,  p.313)  observed  that  the  interval 
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which  elapsed  before  re-test  to  establish  reliability 
should  not  be  either  too  great  or  too  small.  In  the  present 
study,  attempts  to  establish  reliability  and  validity  were 
made  through  the  interview  stage  which  occurred  about  two 
weeks  after  the  original  visit.  Responses  given  in  per¬ 
son  allowed  some  degree  of  cross-questioning  in  order  to 
assess  the  conviction  with  which  the  attitude  was  held. 

Rating 

Wrightstone  (34,  p.962)  described  a  graphic  rating 
scale  and  cited  Ereyd  as  recommending  it  as  the  best  type, 
on  the  whole.  The  graphic  rating  scale  was  used  in  part 
in  the  present  study. 

Attitudes  and  Education 

Terrien  (29,  p.158)  found  that  more  highly-educated 
people  tended  to  be  more  sympathetic  toward  teachers. 
Giaudrone  (14,  p . 1 1 3 )  reported  that  those  people  who  were 
active  in  educational  matters  were  likely  to  be  relatively 
well-educated  themselves.  Brimacombe  (5,  p.45)  stated  that 
the  less-educated  group,  in  his  study,  was  found  more 
favorable  toward  education. 

In  this  area  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  confusing 
activity,  sympathy  and  support  of  education.  They  are  not 
necessarily  related. 
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Attitude  to  Local  School 

Hines  (18,  p.86)  found  that  the  attitude  towards  the 
local  school  and  the  attitude  towards broader  aspects  of 
education  were  not  necessarily  the  same.  People  tended  to 
rate  their  own  local  school  more  highly.  In  the  present 
study,  it  could  be  expected  that  ratings  of  local  schools 
would  be  higher  than  the  ratings  of  the  provincial  system 
of  education  as  a  whole. 

Attitudes  and  Interest 

Giaudrone  (14,  pp .111—113)  suggested  that  the 
amount  of  interest  in  schools  was  not  necessarily  related 
to  the  attitude  of  the  person  interested.  Gattell 
(6,  p.403)  treated  interest  in  a  slightly  different  way. 

He  considered  it  to  be  an  element  similar  to  that  which 
other  authors  term  "intensity”.  In  the  latter  case,  of 
course,  interest  will  be  related  to  attitude  as  a  con¬ 
stituent  of  it.  In  the  former  case,  however,  it  cannot  be 
inferred  that  amount  of  interest  in  education  implies  high 
support  of  the  educational  programme.  Interest  may  tend  to 
be  distributed  normally  among  groups  both  positively  and 
negatively  reactive  to  the  schools.  There  may  be  interest 
in  conservation  as  well  as  interest  in  change. 

Attitude  and  Achievement 

Bendig  (4,  p.274)  concluded  that  student  achievement 
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is  determined  in  part  by  student  attitude.  The  Times 
Education  Supplement  (32,  p.749)  asserted  that  the  more 
attention  the  mother  gave  to  the  child,  the  better  he  did 
at  school,  Drews  (10,  p.328)  found  that  parents  of  pupils 
who  achieved  well  in  school,  were  less  permissive  toward 
their  children  than  parents  of  low  achievers.  Corey  (8, 
p.128),  and  Bayley  (2,  p.19)  asserted  the  parent’s  attitude 
to  be  highly  correlated  with  that  of  the  child.  Stagner 
(28,  p.79)  cited  two  studies  that  indicated  attitude  and 
opinions  of  children  were  derived  largely  from  their  parents. 
Behrens  (3,  p.237)  found  that  the  child's  adjustment  was 
related  significantly  to  "the  total  mother  person". 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  to  find  similarities 
between  the  outlook  of  children  and  that  of  their  parents. 
Jensen  (20,  p.859)  also  suggested  that  poor  academic  pro¬ 
gress  could  be  related  to  attitudes  in  the  home.  Hattwick 
(16,  p.176)  found  that  the  child's  school  work  depended 
greatly  upon  the  attitude  of  his  parents.  Hayes  (17,  p.433) 
wrote  of  the  family  as  a  force  which  "limits  and  conditions" 
the  work  of  the  school. 

Although  findings  vary,  it  is  clear  that  attitudes 
of  parents  and  attitudes  of  children  themselves  affect 
achievement  in  school.  Although  the  present  study  does 
not  attempt  to  measure  causal  relationships  to  any  degree, 
it  is  likely  that  such  exist. 
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Longitudinal  Aspects  of  Achievement 

Findley  (12,  p.4l)  claimed  that  achievement  could 
not  be  assessed  correctly  by  considering  only  the  activities 
of  the  present  year.  In  the  present  study,  school  records 
were  consulted  to  give  a  better  concept  of  the  pupil* s 
achievement.  Examination  was  made  of  past  records  of 
achievement  and  attitude. 

Heredity  and  Environment 

An  article  in  the  Times  Education  Supplement  (33, 
p.921)  suggested  that  the  benefit  a  child  received  from 
school  would  be  determined  more  by  the  home  situation  than 
by  the  school.  Freeman  (13,  p.776)  was  unwilling  to 
separate  influences  into  hereditary  and  environmental.  He 
suggested  that  separation  was  inconceivable. 

Attitudes  and  Values 

Corey  (8,  p.125)  found  the  values  which  an  indi¬ 
vidual  held  were  instrumental  in  determining  whether  any 
individual  referent  was  viewed  with  a  positive  or  negative 
attitude.  Parents'  attitudes  towards  education  were  affected 
by  their  values. 

Perception 

Ausubel  (1,  p.174)  indicated  the  impossibility  of 
validating  perceptual  measures.  He  also  claimed  that 
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observation  of  behaviour  was  not  adequate  for  validation 
since  it  in  turn  was  someone's  perception  of  observed 
behaviour.  The  present  study  stands  on  very  fragile  ground 
in  these  respects. 

Attitude  Dimensions 

According  to  Corey  (8,  p.123)  there  are  two 
dimensions  to  an  attitude.  He  termed  the  inclination 
toward  affirmative  or  negative  reaction  as  "valence",  and 
the  strength  of  this  inclination  as  "intensity".  In  the 
present  study  provision  was  made  for  measurement  of  both 
dimensions  of  attitude. 

Attitudes  and  Social  Class 

Hines  (19,  p.18)  indicated  that  greater  acceptance 
and  higher  expectations  would  be  held  by  relatively  upper 
classes  of  society  for  their  schools.  McGuire  (23,  p.389) 
found  that  among  lower  status  families  it  was  common  to 
encounter  negative  feelings  about  "too  much  education". 

Rope  (25,  p.899)  pointed  out  that  it  was  usually  a  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  to  obtain  adequate  information  from  lower 
class  groups. 

In  the  present  study  it  could  be  expected  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  lower  class  groups  would  be  more  on  the  defensive 
than  members  of  other  groups. 
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Instability  of  Opinions 

Opinions  themselves  are  liable  to  change  rapidly. 

Rope  (25,  p.897)  endorsed  the  term  "mercurial”  used  by 
Bernays  in  reference  to  public  opinion.  Owing  to  this 
problem,  validity  and  reliability  are  often  difficult  to 
determine  conclusively,  at  least  on  an  individual  basis. 
There  is  always  the  possibility  that  variation  can  arise 
through  the  "mercurial"  aspect  of  opinion. 

Unrepresentative  Aspect  of  Opinion 

There  is  an  inherent  danger  in  opinion  studies 
that  results  may  be  applied  indiscriminately  to  larger 
populations  than  is  justified  by  the  sampling.  Of  expressed 
opinions,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  to  what  degree  they 
are  representative  of  all  members  of  a  group.  G-robman  (15, 
p.67)  asserted  that  statements  made  by  vocal  people  were 
often  widely  circulated  and  then  overgeneralized. 

McG-uire  (23,  p.387)  commented  on  the  influence  of 
extraordinary  members  of  society.  In  some  cases  the 
opinions  of  respondents  were  conditioned  by  material 
exposited  by  such  people  who  are  widely  quoted  in  mass 
media.  In  a  few  cases,  the  information  was  incorrect. 
Moeller  (22,  p.240)  claimed  that  in  some  cases  the  press 
had  spread  incorrect  information  about  education. 
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Extent  of  Attitude 

Corey  (8,  p.122)  postulated  a  very  wide  occurrence 
of  attitude.  He  suggested  that  almost  everything  that 
humans  contact  generates  some  sort  of  attitude  towards  it 
in  their  minds.  Most  respondents  in  the  present  study 
could  be  expected  to  hold  some  sort  of  attitude  toward  the 
items  specified  on  the  rating  scale. 

Attitude  Determinants 

Both  Theisen  (30,  p.903)  and  Theman  (31,  p.419) 
agreed  that  experiences  of  parents  in  their  early  years 
were  strong  determinants  of  attitude.  In  addition,  Theisen 
quoted  a  very  long  list  of  factors  which  can  affect  atti¬ 
tude  and  its  growth.  Stagner  (28,  pp. 78-79)  cited  the 
emotional  relationship  between  the  parent  and  child  as 
exerting  a  strong  molding  effect  on  attitude.  Both  Ellis 
(11,  p.7t)  and  Brown  as  reported  by  Stagner  (28,  pp. 78-79) 
emphasized  the  sociological  relationships  in  attitude 
production. 

In  brief,  it  is  likely  that  those  factors  which 
determine  attitude  are  many  and  related  in  a  highly  complex 
fashion.  This  suggests  that  if  it  is  possible  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  "real”  attitude  in  the  interview  phase,  a  great 
variety  of  causal  elements  can  be  expected  in  inter¬ 
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Attitude  Measurement 

Cattell  (6,  pp.401,  421)  reported  that  there  was 
always  the  possibility  of  distortion  in  measurement  when 
the  subject  knew  that  his  attitude  was  being  examined.  Link 
(21,  p.231 )  indicated  that  wording  was  not  critical  when 
the  question  dealt  with  a  problem  with  which  the  respon¬ 
dents  were  quite  familiar.  Brimacombe  (5,  p.3)  asserted 
that  measurement  of  attitudes  should  be  made  frequently. 

In  this  way  change  could  be  assessed. 

Intensity  of  Attitude 

Stagner  (28,  p.78,  80)  made  the  observation  that  if 
attitudes  were  intensely  felt  by  a  small  group,  they  would 
be  more  effective  than  larger  groups  lacking  in  intensity 
of  attitude.  McNemar  (24,  p.323)  suggested  that  the  like¬ 
lihood  of  action  was  greater  where  the  intensity  of  atti¬ 
tude  was  strong.  He  also  indicated  that  the  possibility  of 
change  in  attitude  was  more  likely  when  the  intensity  of 
attitude  was  less.  The  present  study  could  uncover  three 
groups  with  respect  to  their  attitudes  toward  education: 
those  whose  attitudes  fell  in  the  indifferent  range  and  who 
thus  might  be  more  disposed  toward  change  of  attitude,  those 
whose  attitudes  were  highly  positive  and  who  thus  might  be 
inclined  toward  active  support  of  the  schools,  and  those 
who  were  negatively  disposed  toward  the  schools  and  might 
be  expected  to  be  obstructive  or  destructive  in  their 
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relations  towards  education. 

Attitudes  and  Behaviour 

McNemar  (24,  p.290)  suggested  that  investigators 
often  neglect  the  relationship  between  verbal  responses 
and  actual  behaviour.  Corey  (8,  p.128)  asserted  that 
verbal  information  and  behaviour  may  not  necessarily  be 
the  same.  Brimacombe  (5,  p.9)  cited  a  study  by  Carey  and 
Lapiere  where  the  performance  of  respondents  was  judged 
to  differ  from  their  professed  attitudes. 

For  the  present  study  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
statements  given  in  the  survey  would  be  indicative  of 
behaviour.  This  is  noted  in  the  limitations  of  the  study. 

Information  Programmes 

Sigband  (27,  p.85)  stated  that  published  opinions 
were  not  highly  influential  in  affecting  opinion.  He  also 
suggested  that  school  information  programmes  might  not  have 
great  effect.  Charters  (7,  p.56)  claimed  that  in  some 
cases  information  never  reached  the  desired  mark.  Seyfert 
(26,  p.417)  maintained  that  information  alone  was  not  the 
key  to  better  relations.  He  indicated  that  more  attention 
needed  to  be  given  to  the  "feeling"  of  the  public  about 
schools. 

Of  interest  in  the  foregoing  studies  is  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  unrelatedness  of  factors  which  might  appear  to  be 
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logically  related.  It  is  necessary  to  isolate  factors  care¬ 
fully  and  to  be  cautious  in  attributing  effects  to  specific 
causes.  The  complexity  of  human  attitude  makes  highly 
intricate  causation  more  probable  than  simple  causation. 

In  any  case,  the  present  study  may  not  identify 
causes;  it  may  not  be  able  to  predict  behaviour.  It  will, 
however,  find  out  what  some  parents  say  about  education, 
and  may  uncover  possibilities  in  the  fields  of  causation 


and  behaviour. 
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CHAPTER  III 


SOURCES  AND  ANALYSIS  OP  DATA 

In  this  chapter  a  description  is  given  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  was  gathered  and  of  the  people  who  provided  it* 
How  these  people  were  located  and  approached  is  explained 
along  with  the  method  used  to  gather  the  information  from 
them.  An  outline  is  given  of  the  organization,  testing  and 
relating  of  the  various  data  obtained. 

The  hypothesis  in  this  study  states  that  the  parents 
of  high  achievers  will  hold  more  favorable  attitudes  toward 
the  local  class  and  school  than  parents  of  low  achievers. 
Prom  this  it  may  be  seen  that  pupils  must  be  sorted  into 
groups  according  to  achievement.  Por  this  purpose,  the 
judgment  of  teachers  was  consulted.  In  order  to  determine 
the  attitudes  of  parents,  they  were  invited  to  give  their 
opinions. 


I.  SOURCE  AND  DESCRIPTION  OP  DATA  NEEDED 
Teacher*  s  Ranking  Scale 

Each  teacher  was  asked  to  supply  the  names  of  the 
three  highest  achievers  in  her  class.  In  addition  to  naming 
the  children,  teachers  were  asked  to  give  an  estimated  over¬ 
all  average  expressed  as  a  per  cent,  to  represent  numeri¬ 
cally  the  level  of  achievement  of  each  pupil.  In  order 
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that  parents  could  be  contacted,  each  teacher  was  also 
asked  to  give  the  address  and  telephone  number  of  each 
child.  After  listing  the  high  achievers  in  this  way, 
teachers  were  asked  to  list  three  who  were  achieving  in 
the  average  middle  range  and  the  three  lowest  achievers  in 
the  class.  The  same  additional  information  was  required 
for  these  groups  also.  Although  the  study  was  to  be  based 
on  the  two  high  achievers  and  the  two  low  achievers  in 
each  of  nine  classes  drawn  equally  from  Grades  two,  four 
and  six,  it  was  felt  wise  to  have  a  third  name  in  each 
group  in  case  for  some  reason  it  became  impossible  to  com¬ 
plete  all  information  required  on  either  of  the  other  two 
pupils.  In  this  event,  the  third  name  could  be  used.  The 
mid-range  achievers  were  included  only  as  a  sort  of  inter¬ 
mediate  group  to  which  only  minor  interest  was  attached. 

The  actual  form  given  to  teachers  may  be  seen  in  Figure  2 
below,  "Teacher's  Ranking  Scale". 

Background  Information 

Three  schools  were  chosen  in  communities  of  similar 
socio-economic  background.  In  each  school,  one  grade  two 
teacher,  one  grade  four  teacher  and  one  grade  six  teacher 
were  selected  by  the  principal  to  complete  this  information 
relating  to  the  achievement  of  pupils.  The  communities  in 
which  this  study  was  conducted  were  residential  middle 
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(CONFIDENTIAL)  Please  enclose 

TEACHER*  S  RANKING  SCALE  completed  form  in 

sealed  envelope 
provided  and  return 

SCHOOL  _  RM. _  GRADE _  to  school  office. 

This  is  all  you  will 
be  asked  to  do. 

Please  list  the  three  top  pupils  in  your  class,  three  in 
the  average  middle  range,  and  the  three  lowest  in  the 
class  in  terms  of  achievement.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
consult  detailed  records  as  it  is  important  that  all  things 
be  considered  and  that  your  judgment  and  over-all  knowledge 
of  the  child  be  used. 


NAME 

Estimated 
Over-all 
Average  to 
nearest  5°/° 

ADDRESS 

PHONE 

THE 

TOP 

THREE 

THREE 

in 

the 

MIDDLE 

RANGE 

THE 

LOW 

THREE 

FIGURE  2 


TEACHER’S  RANKING  SCALE 
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class  districts  in  the  city  of  Edmonton,  Most  of  the  fami¬ 
lies  owned  their  own  homes  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
respondents  were  mothers  of  pupils.  The  communities  were 
classified  with  the  help  of  Dr.  B.  Y.  Card,  educational 
sociologist  at  the  University  of  Alberta  as  being  of  simi¬ 
lar  socio-economic  background.  The  investigation  was 
carried  out  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  1959. 

Schools  were  designated  by  number.  Schools  50,  100 
and  200  were  the  three  schools  in  the  main  study.  School 
200  was  streamed  academically  and  there  was  a  greater 
variation  in  type  of  housing.  Some  houses  were  modestly- 
priced  cottages  while  others  were  extravagant  mansions  with 
imposing  views. 

Schools  0  and  70  were  those  used  in  Pilot  Studies  1 
and  2  respectively.  Each  case  was  numbered  consecutively 
from  the  code  number  of  the  school.  Hence  cases  1-50  were 
from  school  0,  51-68  were  from  school  50,  71  to  79  were 
from  school  70,  101-118  from  school  100  and  201  to  218  from 
school  200. 

Previous  School  Records  of  Pupils 

To  supplement  information  on  pupil  achievement  the 
cumulative  school  records  of  pupils  were  consulted.  These 
contained  information  about  intelligence ,  attendance,  per¬ 
sonality  traits,  emotional  control  and  other  matters  of 
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social  concern,  as  well  as  achievement  in  each  subject  in 
earlier  grades,  results  of  standardized  tests  and  other 
sundry  health  and  vital  information.  The  type  of  infor¬ 
mation  gathered  from  previous  school  records  may  be  seen  in 
Figure  3. 

Parent 1 s  Rating  Scale 

By  means  of  the  information  supplied  by  teachers,  it 
was  possible  to  contact  parents  of  pupils  of  varying  school 
achievement  in  an  attempt  to  assess  their  attitudes  towards 
the  school.  A  rating  scale  was  devised  which  permitted  a 
numerical  rating  in  four  areas,  certain  identifying  infor¬ 
mation  and  space  for  unstructured  comment.  For  the  numeri¬ 
cal  ratings  a  scale  running  from  zero  to  ten  was  plotted 
along  a  line.  The  zero-one  section  of  the  scale  was 
labelled  "LOW" ;  the  four-five-six  section  was  labelled 
"AVERAGE”;  the  nine-ten  section  was  labelled  "HIGH".  Res¬ 
pondents  were  asked  to  rate  the  quality  of  education  as 
they  saw  it  in  each  of  the  following: 

1 .  the  programme  offered  to  the  child  at  the 
classroom  level, 

2.  the  programme  of  the  school  as  a  whole, 

3.  Alberta  education  in  general, 

4.  the  school  which  the  respondent  herself 


attended  as  a  child. 
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PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION 

Late _ 

Height _ 

weight _ 

Vision 


Record  started _  School 

Date 


BIRTHPLACE 

LAST  NAME  First 

RELIGION 


ATTENDANCE  RECORD _ 

Year  Grade  Year  Grade  Year  Grade  Year  Grade  | 


PERSONALITY  DEVELOPMENT 

Traits 

Rating  shown  by  1,2, 3 ,4  Grade 

1 .  Emotional  Control 

2.  Creativeness 

3 .  Judgment 

4.  Cooperation 

5.  Dependability 

6.  Courtesy 

STANDARDIZED  TEST  RECORD 
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In  each  of  the  above  questions,  provision  was  made  for  a 
"No  Opinion"  entry.  The  respondent  was  asked  to  state 
where  he  or  she  had  attended  school  as  a  child.  Occupa¬ 
tions  of  parents  and  their  education  were  also  listed. 

Less  important  information  concerning  home  ownership  and 
number  of  children  in  the  family  was  also  solicited.  Pro¬ 
vision  was  made  for  supplementary  comments  on  the  back  of 
the  form,  if  such  were  offered.  The  Parent's  Rating  Scale 
may  be  seen  in  Figure  4  below. 

The  Alberta  Attitude  Scale 

In  an  attempt  to  gain  further  information  concerning 
the  attitudes  held  by  parents  on  the  provincial  system  of 
education  as  a  whole,  the  Alberta  Attitude  Scale  as  deve¬ 
loped  by  Brimacombe  was  employed.  This  consisted  of  twenty- 
five  carefully  selected  questions  pertaining  to  education. 

In  each  case,  the  respondent  was  required  to  indicate  her 
degree  of  agreement  with  each  statement  under  five  cate¬ 
gories — Strongly  Agree,  Agree,  Undecided,  Disagree  or 
Strongly  Disagree.  From  this  it  was  possible  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  favorable  or  unfavorable  attitude  held  by 
respondents  towards  education  in  Alberta.  For  questions 
used  in  the  Brimacombe  Scale,  see  Figure  5  on  page  39* 

Teacher's  Estimate  of  Parent's  Attitude 


To  further  supplement  the  information  on  parents' 
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PARENT’S  RATING  SCALE 


Please  rate  the  QUALITY  OP  EDUCATION,  as  you  see  it 
in  each  of  the  following,  by  putting  a  circle  around 
the  number  which  best  represents  your  opinion: 

LOW  AVERAGE  HIGH  No  Opinion 

0  1  a- 3  4-  5-  6-7  8  9  10  _ 

4 . 5  6  7'  8  0  10  

0  10  _ 

0  1  -2  3  4  5-  6  7  8  9  '10  _ 

WHERE? _ (City,  province,  state  or 

5.  _ 

Exact  occupation  of  pupil's  father 

6  •  _ 

Exact  occupation  of  pupil's  mother 

7.  Highest  school  grade  completed  by  pupil's  _ 

FATHER  MOTHER 

8.  Are  you  buying  your  home? _  Renting  your  home? _ 

9.  Rated  by  FATHER  _ 

MOTHER  _ 

10.  Number  of  children  -  PRE-SCHOOL  -  _ 

In  Grades  1,2,3,  -  _ 

4,5,6,  -  _ _ 

Other  - 


country) 


□  PART  TIME 

□  FULL  TIME 


1!.  The  programme  offered 
your  child  in  Grade _ 

2.  Your  impression  of 
the  school  as  a  whole 


3.  Alberta  education 
in  general 

4.  The  school  you  went 

*hr>  a  <=!  a  r*h  i  1 


FIGURE  4 
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ALBERTA  SCALE  OP  ADULT  ATTITUDE  TOV/ARD  EDUCATION 

1 .  Schools  of  today  prepare  children  to  cope  with  life 
better  than  they  did  when  I  was  young. 

2.  The  initiative  stimulated  in  schools  of  today  benefits 
a  person  the  rest  of  his  life. 

3.  The  quality  of  teachers  is  falling. 

4.  A  real  effort  is  being  made  in  Alberta  to  increase  the 
number  of  well  trained  teachers. 

5.  The  play  atmosphere  of  schools  today  does  not  develop 
perseverence . 

6.  It  is  worth  the  cost  of  counters,  stoves  and  sewing 
machines  to  have  good  facilities  for  household  economics 
courses . 

7.  The  idea  of  self-discipline  now  used  in  many  of  our 
schools  today,  is  more  effective  than  discipline 
through  fear. 

8.  School  administration  costs  (caretaking,  secretarial 
work  and  so  forth)  are  much  too  high. 

9.  Too  much  of  a  person1 s  lifetime  is  spent  getting  an 
education. 

10.  The  schools  under  present  conditions  are  teaching  the 
things  students  should  learn. 

11.  Schools  today  tend  to  develop  lazy  students. 

12.  Some  of  our  school  buildings  are  unnecessarily  elaborate 
and  costly. 

13.  The  type  of  discipline  in  our  schools  is  to  blame  for 
most  of  our  juvenile  delinquency. 

14.  Athletics  are  a  very  beneficial  part  of  the  school 
programme . 

15.  School  costs  are  too  high  for  the  results  achieved. 

16.  I  am  glad  to  see  more  money  being  spent  to  equip  school 
laboratories  adequately. 

17.  The  standard  of  education  in  Alberta  is  equal  to  that  in 
any  part  of  Canada. 

18.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  schools  in  my  own  district. 

19.  The  teaching  methods  of  today  are  a  real  inspiration  to 
pupils. 

20.  The  present  system  of  education  in  Alberta  promotes 
more  efficient  learning  than  ever  before. 

21.  I  could  teach  my  children  better  than  the  schools  do. 

22.  Discipline  in  most  schools  is  too  lax. 

23.  Students  of  today  are  better  informed  than  I  was  when  I 
was  going  to  school. 

24.  The  schools  of  today  give  more  support  and  encouragement 
to  average  students  than  they  used  to  do. 

25.  The  variety  of  subjects  taught  in  our  schools  today  is 
better  for"  the  students  than  the  former  emphasis  on  only 
a  few  subjects. 


FIGURE  5 

ALBERTA  ATTITUDE  SCALE  QUESTIONS 
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attitudes,  teachers  were  requested  to  rank  each  respondent's 
attitude  towards  the  school  under  the  headings,  Highly 
Enthusiastic,  Favorable,  Neutral,  Critical,  Highly  Critical 
or  Attitude  Unknown, 

The  foregoing  description  has  outlined  the  people 
who  were  involved  in  this  investigation  and  the  information 
which  was  sought  from  them,  as  well  as  some  background 
information.  The  following  account  will  demonstrate  how 
these  people  were  contacted  and  exactly  how  the  information 
was  gathered. 


II.  PROCEDURE 


Pilot  Study  #1 

In  the  Pilot  Study,  two  schools  were  used.  In  the 
first,  ten  Teacher's  Ranking  Scales  were  left  for  com¬ 
pletion  by  teachers  in  every  grade  from  one  to  six 
inclusive.  They  were  to  be  collected  by  the  investigator 
on  the  following  day  after  school.  This  was  done  and  a 
selection  of  fifty  pupils  made  at  random  from  those  listed. 
Letters  of  explanation  and  Parent's  Rating  Scales  were 
sent  to  each  of  fifty  parents.  A  return  stamped  addressed 
envelope  was  included  and  parents  were  requested  to  return 
the  information  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Pilot  S tudy  #2 

In  the  second  school  of  the  Pilot  Study,  a  different 
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technique  was  used.  The  principal  concerned,  provided  a 
list  of  pupils  for  Grade  six  at  the  time  of  the  first  inter¬ 
view.  The  investigator  then  went  directly  to  the  homes  of 
a  selection  of  pupils  listed  and  interviewed  their  parents 
in  person. 

Main  Study 

In  the  Main  Study  all  but  two  investigations  were 
conducted  by  personal  interview.  In  the  first  of  the  three 
schools  in  the  Main  Study  questionnaires  were  sent  by  mail 
and  collected  in  person.  Two  respondents  returned  question¬ 
naires  immediately  and  as  a  result  were  not  interviewed  in 
person.  In  the  other  two  schools,  no  use  was  made  of 
mailing.  All  interviews  were  conducted  without  notice  and 
in  person. 

Area  Maps 

Before  home  visits  were  made,  an  area  map  was 
prepared,  showing  their  location.  The  map  was  covered 
with  an  acetate  shield  which  permitted  notation  with  a 
grease  pencil  without  permanent  defacement  of  the  map 
itself.  This  allowed  a  systematic  route  to  be  followed. 

Maps  contained  an  identifying  serial  number  for  each 
family,  the  surname,  the  grade  of  the  child  under  study 
and  the  house  number.  The  actual  location  was  indicated 
by  a  dot  on  the  map.  Prom  this  information  it  was  possible 
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to  greet  the  respondent  by  name  and  to  refer  to  her  as  a 
parent  of  a  G-rade  two  child  (or  Grade  four  or  six  as  the 
case  may  be).  For  sample  map  see  Figure  6. 

Interview  Routine 

Homes  were  visited  between  nine  o'clock  a.m.  and 
twelve  o'clock  noon,  and  between  one  o'clock  and  three- 
thirty  p.m.  Mondays  to  Fridays  inclusive.  It  was  felt 
desirable  to  avoid  meal-times  and  times  when  pupils  concerned 
might  be  present.  Each  respondent  was  greeted  by  name. 

The  project  was  explained  briefly  and  questions  from  the 
printed  form  were  asked. 

If  respondents  wished  to  amplify  certain  points  or 
give  detailed  expression  of  their  views,  this  was  allowed 
and  careful  notes  were  made  on  the  side  and  back  of  the 
form.  Immediately  on  the  interviewer's  return  from  the 
field,  these  comments  were  typed  out  in  full  while  the 
meaning  was  still  fresh  in  mind. 

The  Alberta  Attitude  Scale 

Approximately  two  weeks  after  the  original  inter¬ 
view,  some  respondents  were  contacted  again  and  asked  to 
complete  the  Alberta  Attitude  Scale.  This  group  was  com¬ 
posed  of  respondents  whose  views  proved  on  the  initial 
survey  to  be  more  divergent  than  the  average.  At  this 
time,  respondents  were  again  asked  the  original  four 
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questions  on  the  Parent's  Rating  Scale,  in  an  attempt  to 
measure  agreement  with  their  earlier  statements.  In  com¬ 
pleting  the  Alberta  Attitude  Scale,  one  copy  of  the  scale 
was  given  to  the  interviewee,  while  the  other  was  retained 
by  the  interviewer .  The  interviewer  read  the  questions 
and  marked  answers  as  selected  by  the  interviewee. 

Previous  School  Records  of  Pupils 

Poliowing  interviews  with  parents,  schools  were 
visited  again  and  complete  records  of  past  achievement 
were  completed  for  twenty-one  of  the  fifty-four  pupils.  At 
this  time,  teachers  and  principals  were  asked  to  rate  the 
attitude  of  the  respondent  towards  the  school  as  indicated 
by  their  observed  behaviour. 

III.  TREATMENT  OP  DATA 


Punch  Cards 

Information  gathered  at  interviews  was  transferred 
to  punch  cards.  These  were  made  from  four  by  six  inch 
white  index  cards,  around  the  edges  of  which  holes  had 
been  punched  by  means  of  an  adjustable  office  paper  punch. 
A  code  was  devised  so  that  each  hole  represented  a  classi¬ 
fication  used  in  the  data.  YYhen  cards  belonging  to  a 
common  classification  had  the  appropriate  hole  cut  out  to 
the  outside  edge,  it  was  then  possible  to  remove  all  cards 
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not  included  in  this  particular  classification  by  inserting 
a  metal  rod  and  pulling  out  the  uncut  cards.  The  centre 
part  of  the  card  was  useful  for  adding  written  notes  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  particular  case.  For  a  sample  punch  card,  see 
Figure  7  below. 

In  addition  to  the  punch  card  system,  complete 
information  from  all  bodies  of  data  was  assembled  on  a 
large  sheet  of  cardboard  24  x  36  inches  in  size. 

Parents  *  Rating  Scale 

Numerical  rating,  there  parents  chose  two  consecu¬ 
tive  numbers,  the  lower  was  used  in  all  calculations ;  where 
three  were  chosen,  the  middle  number  was  used. 

The  analysis  of  variance  and  critical  ratio  tests 
were  used  on  questionnaire  data  in  an  attempt  to  determine 
which  differences  were  significant  and  which  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  only  chance  differences. 

Analysis  of  comments.  Unsolicited  comments  were 
recorded  and  typed  out  in  full.  The  types  of  comments  were 
analyzed  and  grouped  into  classes  according  to  similarity 
of  content.  Glasses  of  comment  were  again  grouped  into 
more  inclusive  categories.  Five  major  classifications 
emerged.  These  were: 

1.  Comments  about  teachers  and  teaching  method  (inter¬ 
personal  relations); 
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FIGURE  7 
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2.  Comments  relating  to  curricular  concerns  (spelling, 
mathematics,  etc.); 

3.  Comments  relating  to  standards  of  work  or  conduct; 

4.  Comments  relating  to  the  pupils'  reactions  to  the 
school  situation;  and 

5.  Comments  relating  to  school  organization. 

Negative  and  positive  comments  in  all  classifica¬ 
tions  were  taken  into  account  inasmuch  as  they  served  to 
validate  respondents'  ratings. 

The  Alberta  Attitude  Scale 

The  questions  on  the  Attitude  Scale  are  of  two  types, 
those  which  indicate  a  favorable  attitude  towards  education 
and  those  which  indicate  an  unfavorable  attitude.  The  key 
to  the  categorization  of  each  statement  may  be  found  in 
Brimacombe's  thesis.  Ratings  for  each  question  are  divided 
into  Strongly  Agree,  Agree,  Undecided,  Disagree  and  Strongly 
Disagree.  The  respondent  marks  his  extent  of  agreement 
with  each  statement  according  to  the  above  five  levels. 

When  a  statement  was  classified  by  Brimacombe  as  "Unfavor¬ 
able"  the  answer  expected  was  "Strongly  Disagree"  if  the 
respondent  was  favorably  disposed  towards  education  in 
Alberta.  Such  an  answer  would  be  rated  five  points.  For 
each  unit  difference  from  this  answer,  a  deduction  of  one 
point  was  made.  A  respondent  marking  SA  for  a  question 
classified  "Unfavorable"  would  receive  one  point  for  this 
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question.  Similarly  when  a  question  was  judged  "favorable” 
by  Brimacombe,  marks  were  5,  4,  3,  2,  or  1  depending  on 
whether  the  respondent  selected  SA  A  U  D  or  SB  respectively. 
In  this  manner  each  question  was  scored.  Then  scores  for 
the  twenty-five  questions  were  totalled  to  produce  a  final 
score.  The  mean  score  for  the  group  was  determined  and 
respondents  were  classified  as  favorable  or  unfavorable 
according  as  they  were  above  or  below  the  mean  respectively. 
This  measure  was  useful  in  validating  answers  to  question 
three  on  the  Parents*  Rating  Scale. 

Previous  School  Records  of  Pupils 

The  entries  concerning  social  development  for  each 
child  were  made  by  numbers.  Numbers  ran  from  1  to  4  where 
1  was  the  highest  rating  and  4  the  lowest.  These  numbers 
were  averaged  for  all  headings — Emotional  Control,  Creative¬ 
ness,  Judgment,  Cooperation,  Dependability  and  Courtesy 
for  all  previous  years.  In  this  way  one  index  was  provided 
to  give  a  rough  measure  of  the  child’s  personality  develop¬ 
ment  as  judged  by  all  his  previous  teachers. 

Standardized  achievement  tests  from  earlier  years 
were  treated  in  this  way:  The  Grade  of  the  child  and  date 
of  the  test  provided  an  expected  score — for  instance  a 
child  in  Grade  two,  tested  late  in  May  should  be  expected 
to  achieve  a  Grade  score  of  2.9  if  his  progress  was  average. 
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The  child's  achieved  score  could  he  reduced  by  his  expec¬ 
ted  score.  This  difference,  if  positive  could  be  taken  as 
evidence  of  more  than  average  achievement;  if  negative,  it 
could  be  taken  as  evidence  of  less  than  average  achievement. 
All  such  differences  were  calculated  for  all  standardized 
tests,  and  then  averaged.  This  one  score  was  taken  as  a 
measure  of  a  general  achievement  level  as  gathered  from 
tests  over  all  previous  years. 

All  past  academic  scores  as  determined  by  teachers 
in  previous  grades  were  reduced  to  one  number  or  letter — 
that  of  most  frequent  occurrence.  Difficulties  caused  by 
mixed  letter  and  number  gradings  prevented  a  purely 
numerical  treatment.  This  letter  and/or  number  grading 
provided  a  simple  clue  to  average  past  achievement  as 
determined  by  teachers. 

Validation 

Although  validation  in  an  opinion  study  is  difficult, 
certain  attempts  were  made  in  this  direction.  Past  records 
of  pupils  were  used  to  validate  the  Teacher’ 3  Ranking  Scale. 
In  particular,  standardized  achievement  tests  could  be 
regarded  as  giving  probable  support  to  achievement  levels 
as  expressed  by  teachers  on  the  Teacherte  Ranking  Scale. 

The  analysis  of  comments  was  used  to  validate  res¬ 
ponses  made  in  the  numerical  part  of  the  questionnaire. 
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Comments  reflecting  a  very  negative  attitude  could  be 
expected  to  validate  low  ratings  on  the  numerical  part. 

The  Alberta  Attitude  Scale  was  useful  to  validate 
responses  to  question  3  on  the  Parent’s  Rating  Scale. 

Attitudes  of  parents  as  assessed  by  teachers  7/ere 
used  to  validate  the  attitudes  expressed  by  parents  on 
the  questionnaire.  Complete  validation  of  all  factors  was 
impossible,  but  partial  validation  was  attempted  in  the 
manner  outlined  above. 

Reliability 

A  statistical  estimate  of  reliability  was  not 
attempted  owing  to  the  very  small  number  of  cases  subjected 
to  the  test-retest  method,  and  to  the  impossibility  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  unreliability  from  real  shifts  in  attitude. 
However,  the  numerical  ratings  given  on  both  interviews 
are  presented  in  tabular  form  in  Chapter  IV. 

Summary 

Fifty-two  parents  were  interviewed  in  person  and  two 
contacted  by  mail  in  the  main  study  to  assess  their  attitudes 
towards  education.  In  each  case,  school  achievement  of  the 
respondent's  child  was  known  and  related  to  the  type  of 
attitude  expressed.  The  ratings  and  comments  of  parents 
were  analyzed  in  an  attempt  to  discover  responses  or 
attitudes  common  to  a  group.  Specifically,  it  was  hoped  to 
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locate  groups  with  a  tendency  to  be  favorable  towards  educa¬ 
tion  and  groups  tending  to  be  critical  towards  education, 
along  with  simple  clues  to  their  identification.  The 
results  of  this  analysis  are  presented  in  Chapter  IV 
following* 


. 
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CHAPTER  IY 


REPORT  OP  FINDINGS 

An  account  of  two  Pilot  Studies  is  given  in  this 
chapter.  Validity  and  reliability  measures  are  recounted. 
Data  by  class  and  school  are  summarized  and  responses  of 
parents  of  high  and  low  achievers  are  presented.  Achieve¬ 
ment  record  findings  are  submitted  and  parents'  comments 
are  analyzed.  A  more  detailed  analysis  of  atypical  cases 
is  undertaken. 

Report  of  Pilot  Studies 

Pilot  study  #1 .  In  this  Pilot  Study  fifty  question¬ 
naires  and  covering  letters  were  mailed  to  parents,  timed 
to  arrive  on  Thursday  of  the  week.  By  the  following  Wed¬ 
nesday,  six  days  later,  twenty-six  per  cent  had  been 
returned.  It  was  decided  to  telephone  twenty-four  res¬ 
pondents  to  request  return  of  the  questionnaire.  Sixteen 
indicated  that  they  would  return  the  questionnaires .  By 
the  Saturday,  ninth  day  of  the  study,  a  total  of  twelve 
more  questionnaires  had  been  returned,  including  eight  of 
those  who  were  telephoned.  This  made  a  total  of  fifty 
per  cent  returned  in  all.  When  no  returns  were  received 
on  either  Monday  or  Tuesday  of  the  following  week,  it  was 
decided  that  the  investigator  should  visit  the  homes  in  an 
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attempt  to  gain  additional  responses. 

Through  home  visits,  a  total  return  of  thirty-six 
questionnaires  was  received.  Other  homes  were  visited 
several  times  and  occupants  were  not  found  home. 

Of  the  group  who  were  contacted  in  person,  several 
had  considered  the  questionnaire  and  decided  against 
answering  it.  Questions  concerning  occupation  and  educa¬ 
tion  had  produced  sensitive  reactions  in  some  respondents, 
while  others  felt  that  the  rating  questions  were  impos¬ 
sible  to  answer.  In  some  cases,  the  interviews  were 
abbreviated  and  some  questions  omitted  in  order  to  avoid 
offending  respondents. 

It  was  noted  that  more  parents  of  high  achievers 
returned  questionnaires  without  follow-up  procedures  than 
did  parents  of  low  or  middle-range  achievers.  By  the 
eleventh  day  of  the  study,  thirteen  out  of  the  eighteen 
high  pupils’  parents  had  returned  questionnaires,  while 
only  six  out  of  sixteen  had  returned  them  from  each  of  the 
other  two  groups.  In  the  final  analysis,  fourteen  high 
achievers’  parents,  ten  middle-range  and  twelve  low 
achievers’  parents  had  completed  questionnaires  and  returned 
them.  It  was  decided  that  another  Pilot  Study  should  be 
conducted  using  a  different  technique. 


Pilot  study  #2.  In  another  school  area,  personal 
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visits  were  made  to  six  homes  on  three  days.  All  persons 
contacted  answered  all  questions  and  added  unsolicited  com¬ 
ments  during  the  interview.  These  comments  were  written 
down  at  the  time  they  were  given.  It  was  felt  desirable 
to  begin  asking  questions  at  the  bottom  of  the  form  with 
identifying  data  and  to  move  briskly  through  the  part  con¬ 
cerning  occupation  and  education.  The  final  part  of  the  . 
questionnaire  consisted  of  the  "thought"  questions  where 
respondents  were  asked  to  rate  the  quality  of  education  in 
each  of  class,  school,  province  and  school  of  their  own 
childhood.  The  procedure  used  in  Pilot  Study  #2  was 
adopted  for  use  in  the  main  study. 

Report  of  the  Main  Study 

Procedure .  In  one  school  of  the  main  study,  letters 
and  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  parents  and  the  inter¬ 
viewer  called  two  days  later  to  collect  them.  Pre-study 
of  the  material  by  respondents  was  found  to  have  a  biasing 
effect.  Some  were  unwilling  to  answer  questions  concern¬ 
ing  education  and  home  ownership.  Mailing  was  entirely 
discarded  from  this  point  on. 

Only  one  parent  of  the  fifty-four  in  the  main 
study  was  discarded  for  reluctance  to  give  information. 

This  parent  was  one  who  had  received  the  information 
beforehand  by  mail  and  had  developed  an  antagonism  towards 
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some  of  the  identifying  data.  Other  discardees  were  only 
those  who  were  not  at  home  after  repeated  calls  had  been 
made.  All  parents  who  made  first  contact  with  the  study 
through  personal  visit  without  previous  warning,  gave  the 
desired  cooperation.  There  were  thirty-six  people  in 
this  category. 

Most  respondents  were  mothers  of  pupils.  In  fifty- 
two  cases,  mothers  contributed  all  the  responses,  in  one 
case  a  father  was  interviewed  and  at  one  home  both  mother 
and  father  were  interviewed  together. 

I.  VALIDATION  PROCEDURES 


Analysis  of  Comments 

Areas  of  interest.  The  unsolicited  comments  of 
thirty-four  respondents  were  analyzed  according  to  area 
of  interest,  and  degree  of  overall  positive  or  negative 
attitude  expressed.  Complete  comments  may  be  seen  in 
Appendix  B. 

The  greatest  interest  was  in  the  area  of  teachers 
and  their  methods.  Forty-five  comments  related  to  this 
interpersonal  relationship.  Twenty-four  comments  related 
to  curriculum.  Matters  of  school  organization  appeared 
fourteen  times  in  parents'  comments.  Eight  remarks  were 
made  which  related  to  the  pupil's  reaction  to  the  school 
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situation.  Standards  of  work  and  conduct  were  mentioned 
thirteen  times. 

This  information  is  summarized  in  Table  II  below. 


TABLE  II 

ANALYSIS  OP  PARENTS’  UNSOLICITED  COMMENTS  BY  AREA 

OP  INTEREST 


Areas  of  Interest 

Number 

of 

Critical 

Remarks 

Number 

of 

Favorable 

Remarks 

Total 

Remarks 

Teachers  and  their  methods 

37 

8 

45 

Curriculum 

17 

7 

24 

School  Organization 

6 

8 

14 

Standards  of  Work  and 
Conduct 

12 

1 

13 

Pupil’s  Reaction  to  School 

5 

3 

8 

TOTAL 

77 

27 

104 

. 
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It  would  seem  that  the  actual  personal  behaviour  of 
school  staff  towards  pupils  and  parents — their  consider¬ 
ation,  their  thoughtfulness  and  general  manner,  made  a 
greater  impression  on  this  group  of  parents  than  any  other 
factor  relating  to  the  school  situation. 

Degree  of  positive  or  negative  attitude  expressed 
in  comments .  Twenty-seven  comments  were  classed  as  posi¬ 
tive  or  favorable;  seventy-seven  were  classed  as  negative 
or  unfavorable.  Criticism  from  the  group  seemed  easier 
than  commendation.  Each  respondent’s  negative  comment 
was  assigned  a  negative  value  of  one;  each  positive  com¬ 
ment  was  assigned  a  plus-one  value.  These  values  were 
added  into  one  score,  purporting  to  reflect  in  a  general 
way  the  overall  positive  or  negative  attitude  of  the  res¬ 
pondent.  This  overall  value  ranged  from  minus  seven  to 
plus  three.  The  median  score  was  minus  one  and  the  mean 
number  of  negative  comments  was  1.5  per  personas  seen 
in  Table  III  below. 

Comment  analysis  and  numerical  ratings.  The  ratings 
on  Questions  1  and  2  of  those  who  made  unsolicited  comments 
were  added  together  and  the  mean  for  the  group  established. 
This  mean  score  was  12.52.  It  was  found  that  respondents 
scoring  above  the  mean  in  the  numerical  part  of  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  made  a  group  total  of  -4  comments  to  support 
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TABLE  III 

ANALYSIS  OP  PARENTS’  UNSOLICITED  COMMENTS  INTO 
OVERALL  DEGREE  OP  CRITICAL  OR  PAVORABLE 
ATTITUDE  EXPRESSED 


Degree  of  Attitude 

Number  of 
Respondents 

Group  Degree  of 
Attitude  (Column 

1  times  Column  2) 

MOST  CRITICAL  -7 

1 

-7 

-6 

2 

-12 

-5 

1 

-5 

-4 

1 

-4 

-3 

3 

-9 

-2 

8 

-16 

-1 

7 

-7 

0 

4 

0 

+  1 

5 

+5 

+2 

1 

+2 

MOST  PAVORABLE+3 

1 

+3  -50 

TOTAL 

34 

-50 

AVERAGE  CRITICAL  COMMENTS 

PER  PERSON 

1 .5 
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their  ratings.  There  were  thirteen  respondents  in  this 
group.  The  average  index  of  negativity  for  the  group  was 

.3. 

The  remaining  twenty-one  who  rated  class  and  school 
below  the  mean  for  the  group  averaged  2.2  negative  com¬ 
ments  per  person. 

When  number  ratings  for  Questions  1  and  2  were 
related  to  the  verbal  designation  on  the  scale,  a  total 
of  nine  was  taken  to  mean  that  at  least  one  of  the  class 
or  school  score  was  judged  to  be  low  average.  Of  this 
group  whose  scores  totalled  nine  or  less,  the  average 
negative  comments  were  found  to  be  4.25  per  person.  There 
were  four  respondents  in  this  group.  These  data  are  found 
in  Table  IV  below. 

In  general,  it  may  be  inferred  that  those  who  gave 
lower  numerical  ratings,  tended  to  support  this  indication 
of  attitude  by  a  larger  number  of  unfavorable  comments 
about  education.  Some  validation  of  the  numerical  ratings 
is  indicated  by  the  statements  which  respondents  gave, 
without  solicitation,  to  bear  out  their  viewpoints. 

Analysis  of  comments  by  case  may  be  seen  in  detail 
in  Appendix  G. 

Teacher’s  Estimate  of  Parent  *  s  Attitude 


Principals  and  teachers  were  asked  to  estimate  each 
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TABLE  IY 

GENERAL  ATTITUDE  OF  PARENTS  AS  INDICATED  BY  ANALYSIS 
OP  UNSOLICITED  COMMENTS  COMPARED  WITH  THEIR 
ATTITUDE  EXPRESSED  IN  NUMERICAL  RATINGS 


Cases  Grouped  According 
to  their  Rating  of 

Question  1  and  Question  2 
on  Parents’  Rating  Scale 

Number 

of 

Cases 

Mean  number 
of  negative 
comments 

Above  the  mean  for 
numerical  ratings 
(13  or  more) 

13 

.3 

ICE  AN  COMBINED  RATING 

12.52 

Below  the  mean  for 
numerical  ratings 
(12  or  less) 

21 

2.2 

At  least  one  numerical 
rating  in  low  average  by- 
reference  to  word 
headings  on  numerical 
scale  (9  or  less) 

4* 

4.25 

TOTAL 

34 

1  .5 

*  Included 

in  21  cases 

above 

C. 

. 

. 
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parent’s  attitude  towards  the  school  under  the  headings 
Highly  Enthusiastic,  Favorable,  Neutral,  Critical,  Highly 
Critical  or  Unknown.  Each  parent's  rating  of  the  class 
was  added  to  the  rating  of  the  school  and  compared  with 
the  teacher’ a  perception  as  described  above. 

In  one  school,  only  the  principal  classified 
parents,  in  another,  only  teachers  did  this,  and  in  the 
third,  both  teachers  and  the  principal  completed  this 
information. 

Three  parents  were  classified  ’’Highly  Enthusiastic” 
by  staff  members.  The  mean  combined  ratings  of  class  and 
school  for  this  group  was  13*0.  Thirty- three  parents 
were  classified  as  ’’Favorable” — this  group  had  a  combined 
class-school  mean  rating  of  13.42.  Ten  parents  were 
judged  ’’Neutral”  and  their  mean  rating  was  12.0.  Four 
parents  were  classified  as  "Critical”  and  their  mean 
score  was  11.0.  No  parents  were  judged  to  be  highly 
critical.  For  a  summary  of  this  data  see  Table  V  below. 

Seven  parents  were  classified  by  teacher  and 
principal  both.  Of  these,  three  pairs  of  judgments  coin¬ 
cided,  two  varied  by  one  category  and  two  varied  by  two 
categories.  The  latter  two  cases  were  those  where 
teachers  felt  parents  were  Favorable,  but  the  principal 
felt  that  the  parents'  attitudes  were  Critical.  In  one 
case,  the  principal’s  feeling  was  matched  by  a  low  com- 
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TABLE  Y 

COMBINED  CLASS  AND  SCHOOL  RATINGS  OE  PARENTS  ACCORDING 
TO  THEIR  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  THE  SCHOOL  AS  JUDGED 
BY  PRINCIPALS  AND  TEACHERS 


PARENTS  JUDGED 

BY  TEACHERS 
TO  BE: 

AND 

PRINCIPALS 

Highly  Pavorable 

Enthusiastic  Neutral 

Critical  Highly 
Critical 

No.  of  Cases  3 

33 

10 

4 

0 

Sum  of  Parents’ 
ratings  of  class 
and  school  39 

443 

120 

44 

0 

Mean  Rating 

of  class  and 

school  13.0 

13.42 

12 

11 

0 

Mean  Rating 
for  all 
classes 

12. 

7 

. 

.  1 

\ . 
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bined  parents’  rating  of  8  points;  the  other  parent,  how¬ 
ever,  rated  class  and  school  at  14  points. 

The  parent  who  rated  14  points  on  the  scale,  however, 
in  the  analysis  of  comments,  had  a  negative  balance  of  two 
points.  From  her  conversation,  it  could  be  gathered  that 
her  attitude  was  not  altogether  favorable.  It  is  possible 
that  the  principal  had  gained  his  impression  from  similar 
comments  she  may  have  made  to  him. 

It  is  possible  that  teachers  are  not  always  aware 
of  criticism.  If  a  principal  tried  to  deal  with  parental 
dissatisfaction  himself  and  thereby  shield  his  teachers, 
it  is  likely  that  there  would  be  some  disparity  in  the 
ratings  of  parents’  attitudes  by  teachers  as  compared  with 
the  same  by  principal. 

Eight  parents  of  the  total  54  were  either  unknown 
by  either  teacher  or  principal  or  omitted  by  error.  Of 
these,  five  were  not  known  to  the  principal  due  to  his 
short  time  at  the  school  (less  than  one  year). 

For  the  remaining  forty-six,  staff  members  were 
able  to  make  some  appraisal  of  parent  attitudes.  These 
appraisals  appeared  to  support  the  general  attitudes  of 
the  parents  as  expressed  in  their  class  and  school  ratings. 

One  teacher  classed  a  parent  ’’Critical”.  This 
parent  rated  class  and  school  14  points.  In  her  comments 
the  parent  spoke  critically  of  "last  year’s  teacher”  but 
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expressed  satisfaction  with  her  child's  present  teacher. 

In  any  case,  the  teacher's  assessment  did  not  appear  to 
have  foundation,  at  least  for  the  situation  at  the  time  of 
the  enquiry. 

Of  the  fifty-four  parents,  twenty-one  could  be 
classed  more  than  favorable  from  their  ratings.  However, 
teachers  used  the  term  "Highly  Enthusiastic"  in  only  two 
of  these  cases.  Were  teachers  not  aware  of  this  group  of 
keen  supporters,  or  did  a  conservative  or  modest  attitude 
restrain  them  from  designating  these  parents  as  being 
more  than  favorable  in  their  attitude  towards  the  schools? 
In  any  case,  it  would  seem  that  there  was  more  support  in 
the  communities  than  the  teachers  recognized. 

However,  the  teachers  and  principals  did  identify 
the  critical  parents  more  precisely. 

Only  one  teacher  rated  a  critical  parent  (one  whose 
combined  class  and  school  scores  was  below  ten  points)  as 
high  as  favorable.  This  teacher's  principal  rated  the 
same  parent  "Critical".  Seven  staff  ratings  of  this 
critical  group  were  either  neutral  or  critical. 

In  general,  teachers  and  principals  did  not  over¬ 
estimate  community  support,  nor  did  they  delude  them¬ 
selves  about  areas  where  lack  of  support  could  be  antici¬ 
pated.  If  principals  needed  to  locate  a  group  of  strong 
supporters  in  the  community,  it  is  questionable  whether 
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they  could  identify  many,  by  ordinary  casual  judgments 
based  on  sporadic  contact  with  parents. 

A  principle  to  assist  in  such  identification  could 
serve  a  useful  purpose.  The  present  study  investigates 
possibilities  which  might  lead  to  such  a  principle. 

The  Alberta  Attitude  Scale  and  Numerical  Ratings 

This  questionnaire  was  completed  by  seventeen  res¬ 
pondents  who  had  already  completed  the  Parent’s  Rating 
Scale  employed  in  this  study.  In  particular,  question 
three  of  the  latter  scale — the  one  which  asked  the  respon¬ 
dent  to  evaluate  Alberta  education  as  a  whole — was  compared 
with  the  results  of  the  Alberta  Attitude  Scale.  Some  res¬ 
pondents  answered  question  three  on  two  different  occasions 
as  part  of  a  reliability  check.  In  these  cases,  their 
average  rating  was  used. 

The  total  scores.  Tv/elve  respondents  fell  below  the 
mean  derived  by  Brimacombe  for  all  respondents  completing 
the  Alberta  Attitude  Scale  in  his  study.  Of  these  twelve, 
all  fell  below  the  mean  score  for  question  three  in  the 
present  study,  with  the  exception  of  four  respondents  who 
felt  unable  to  answer  question  three,  and  whose  scores 
were  thus  unknown. 

Of  the  five  respondents  whose  Alberta  Attitude  Scale 
score  fell  above  Brimacombe’ s  mean,  all  were  also  above  the 
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the  mean  for  question  three* 

These  findings  are  presented  in  Table  VI  below. 


TABLE  VI 

COMPARISON  OP  SCORES  PROM  THE  ALBERTA  ATTITUDE  SCALE 
WITH  RATING-S  POR  QUESTION  TPIREE  OP 
THE  PARENTS'  RATING  SCALE 


Case 

Alberta 

Attitude 

Rating  for  Question 

Number 

Scale 

Score 

Three  of  the 

Parents'  Rating  Scale  Comments 

217 

56 

4 

201 

59 

1 

118 

68 

4.5* 

116 

70 

5 

207 

71 

— 

"Just  hearsay" 

102 

72 

- 

"No  way  of  judging" 

210 

75 

4 

59 

76 

5 

52 

79 

mam 

"Really  don't  know" 

60 

83 

5 

109 

84 

4 

1 12 

86 

- 

"So  debatable,  hate 

to  answer,  don't 
feel  qualified" 


ALBERTA 

ATTITUDE  MEAN  - 

-  87.14  QUESTION  THREE  MEAN  -  5.34 

63 

90 

5.5* 

107 

100 

8 

57 

103 

6 

54 

105 

7.5* 

62 

113 

9 

*  These  respondents  were  visited  twice  to  check 
reliability.  These  scores  are  the  averages 
of  the  two  ratings  made  at  different  times. 
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The  eight  respondents  rating  question  three  below 
the  mean  for  the  group  in  the  present  study  averaged  71.4 
points  on  the  Brimacombe  Scale. 

The  five  respondents  rating  question  three  above 
the  group  mean  averaged  102.2  points  on  the  Brimacombe 
Scale . 

These  data  suggest  that  if  the  Brimacombe  Scale 
divides  groups  into  favorable  and  unfavorable  in  their 
attitude  towards  education  in  Alberta,  that  question  three 
of  the  Parent’s  Rating  Scale  performed  the  same  function. 
The  mean  scores  of  either  scales  served  to  divide  respon¬ 
dents  into  two  groups  whose  members  would  be  the  same, 
regardless  of  the  scale  employed. 

Previous  School  Records  of  Pupils  and  Current  Ranking 

Twenty-one  past  records  of  pupils  were  investigated, 
in  order  to  give  a  more  well-rounded  picture  of  their 
achievement.  Eight  pupils,  classed  ’’High  Achievers”  by 
their  teachers,  were  found,  as  a  group,  to  be  one  year  and 
seven  months  ahead  of  their  grade  on  the  basis  of  all 
standardized  tests  they  had  completed.  Previous  teachers 
had  given  six  of  these  pupils  the  ”H”  grading  (Honours) 
more  than  any  other  grading.  One  pupil  received  ”A” 
most  often  and  there  were  no  previous  records  for  one 
pupil.  The  average  I.Q.  for  this  group  was  123,  and  their 
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personality  rating — including  behaviour  and  general  maturity 
level  rating — average  1.3.  (One  is  the  highest  possible 
rating.)  The  level  of  achievement  as  stated  by  the  present 
teacher  averaged  eighty-five  per  cent  for  the  group. 

Pour  mid-range  achievers  were  studied.  They  were 
ahead  of  their  grade  seven  months  on  the  average  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  standardized  tests.  Their  current  average 
achievement  was  69$.  Two  pupils  received  A's  most  often 
from  earlier  teachers  and  two  received  B's  most  often.  The 
group  I.Q.  was  103.  Personality  ratings  were  slightly  less 
desirable  than  for  the  high  achievers'  group.  The  average 
was  1.7. 

Bine  low  achievers  had  received  B  most  often  (5 
cases),  0  most  often  (2  cases)  and  50  or  less,  most  often 
(l).  One  pupil  was  new  to  Alberta  and  had  no  previous 
teachers'  gradings.  This  group  averaged  2.0  on  the  persona¬ 
lity  ratings  (as  numbers  increase,  personality  factors  are 
judged  less  satisfactory).  The  average  I.Q.  was  102; 
current  achievement  averaged  thirty-six  per  cent,  and  the 
group  was  one  year  and  one  month  behind  normal  progress, 
as  indicated  by  the  average  of  all  standardized  tests. 

Prom  these  data,  it  seemed  that  current  teachers' 
statements  of  pupil  achievement  were  well  supported  by  the 
findings  of  standardized  tests.  Previous  teachers' 
gradings  gave  the  same  general  indication  that  the  present 
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teacher  and  the  standardized  test  results  suggested. 

The  data  relating  to  past  achievement  of  pupils  are 
presented  in  Table  VII  below. 


TABLE  VII 

PAST  RECORD  OP  PUPILS’  ACHIEVEMENT 
COMPARED  WITH  TEACHER’S  RATING 
OP  PRESENT  PROGRESS 


Average 
Number  present 
of  achieve- 
Cases  ment 


Average 

I.Q. 


Pupils’ 

most 

frequent 

mark 

Person-  from  all 
ality  previous 
rating5  years 


Average  group 
difference  in 
all  standard¬ 
ized  test 
scores  compared 
with  normal 
grade  progress 


HIGH  8 
ACHIEVERS 

85$ 

123 

1  .3 

H 

A 

No 

(6) 

(D 

record 

+1 .7* 

(D 

MID-  4 

69$ 

103 

1 .7 

A 

(2) 

+  .7 

RANGE 

B 

(2) 

ACHIEVERS 

LOW  9 

36$ 

102 

2.0 

B 

(5) 

-T.1 

ACHIEVERS 

C 

(2) 

50 

and  less  ( 1 ) 

No 

record 

(1) 

NOTE:  Letter  gradings  run  from  H  to  C,  where  H  is 

the  highest,  equal  to  80$  or  more  in  number 
gradings. 

*  This  number  can  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  this 
group  as  a  group  are  one  year  and  seven  months 
ahead  of  their  grade  norm  in  achievement  as 
measured  by  standardized  tests. 

{  Personality  ratings  run  from  1  (High)  to  4  (Very 
Poor) . 
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Summary  of  Validation  Procedures 

In  general,  it  can  “be  asserted  that  the  measures 
used  in  this  study  were  reasonably  valid.  The  findings 
below  should  merit  more  consideration  as  a  result  of  the 
foregoing  attempts  to  assess  their  validity. 

II.  ANALYSIS  OP  NUMERICAL  RATINGS 
Parent 1 s  Rating  Scale 

Parents  were  asked  to  rate  the  quality  of  educa¬ 
tion  on  a  ten  point  scale  where  zero  to  three  was  low, 
four,  five  and  six  were  average  and  seven,  eight,  nine 
and  ten  were  high.  The  first  question  asked  the  respondent 
to  rate  the  Grade  two,  four  or  six  class  which  the  respon¬ 
dent's  child  attended.  The  second  question  called  for  a 
rating  of  the  respondent's  impression  of  the  school  as  a 
whole.  The  third  question  asked  the  respondent  to  rate 
Alberta  education  in  general,  and  the  fourth  required  the 
respondent  to  rate  the  school  he  or  she  attended  as  a  child. 

The  mean  rating  of  the  group  for  question  one — the 
class — was  6.1,  for  question  two — the  school — was  6.6,  for 
question  three — the  province — 5.3  and  the  respondent's  own 
childhood  school  was  rated  5.9.  When  means  for  all  ques¬ 
tions  were  analyzed  by  analysis  of  variance,  differences 
were  significant  at  the  five  per  cent  level.  The  P  ratio 
was  3.14.  When  scores  for  question  three — the  rating  of 
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the  province — were  removed,  differences  among  means  for 
questions  one,  two  and  four  were  found  not  he  he  signifi¬ 
cant.  The  F  ratio  was  1 . 8 5 •  Ratings  for  the  province  were 
significantly  lower  than  ratings  for  all  other  questions. 

When  means  for  question  one  were  analyzed  according 
to  school,  no  significant  differences  were  found.  The  F 
ratio  was  .479*  These  findings  are  presented  in  Table 
VIII  helow. 


TABLE  VIII 

AVERAGE  RATINGS  FOR  ALL  QUESTIONS 
ARRANGED  BY  SCHOOL 


School 

Question  1 

Question  2 

Question  3 

Question  4 

50 

6.2 

6.6 

5.5 

5.7 

100 

6.4 

6.9 

5.7 

5.6 

200 

5.8 

6.3 

4.9 

6.2 

All  Schools 

6 . 1 

6.6 

5.3 

5.9 

NOTE:  Question  1  is  the  rating  of  the  class; 

Question  2  is  the  rating  of  the  school; 

Question  3  is  the  rating  of  Alherta  education; 

Question  4  is  the  rating  of  the  respondent’s 

school  attended  as  a  child. 


Question  one  only  was  completed  hy  all  respondents. 

To  determine  whether  differences  in  rating  could  he  ascribed 
to  class  differences,  an  analysis  of  variance  was  performed 
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on  these  ratings.  The  hypothesis  had  to  be  rejected  below 
the  five  per  cent  level  of  confidence.  The  P  ratio  was 
2.374.  When  the  one  class  with  the  lowest  mean  rating  was 
removed  and  an  analysis  of  variance  performed  on  the  means 
of  the  remaining  eight  classes  they  were  found  to  be  drawn 
from  the  same  population.  The  F  ratio  was  .889. 

Data  relating  to  class  differences  are  included  in 
Table  IX  below: 


TABLE  IX 

AVERAGE  RATINGS  FOR  GLASSES  ARRANGED 
BY  GRADE  AND  SCHOOL  OP  PUPIL 


School 

Grade  2 

Grade  4 

Grade  6 

50 

6.3 

6.3 

6.0 

100 

7.0 

7.1 

6.6 

200 

7.0 

4.7 

5.7 

Pilot  #1 

7.0 

6.2 

6.3 

Pilot  #2 

7.3 

NOTE:  School  200  classes  were  divided  into  streams 

of  high  and  low  achievers.  High  classes  con¬ 
sisted  of  top  and  average  pupils;  low  classes 
consisted  of  above  average  and  low  pupils. 

The  grade  two  is  a  "high"  class;  grades  four 
and  six  are  "low"  classes. 


Differences  in  class  rating  could  not  be  attributed 
to  the  school,  but  the  parents  in  one  class  seemed  to  have 
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a  negative  bias.  Further  investigation  of  pupil  achieve¬ 
ment  and  parental  qualifications  were  undertaken. 

Education  of  mother.  Where  the  education  of  the 
mother  was  grade  eleven  or  less,  the  mean  rating  for  ques¬ 
tion  one  was  6.0.  For  the  group  having  grade  twelve  or 
higher  education,  the  rating  was  6.3.  This  difference  was 
not  statistically  significant.  The  t  ratio  was  .679. 
Details  of  this  information  are  presented  in  Table  X  below. 


TABLE  X 

EDUCATION  OF  MOTHER 
AND  GLASS  RATING 


Years 

of 

Number 

Mean 

Mean 

schooling 

of 

rating 

achievement 

completed 

Mo thers 

of  class 

of  pupils 

7 

1 

4 

8 

1 

5 

9 

4 

5.4 

10 

10 

6.1 

1 1 

15 

6.2 

TOTAL 

31 

6.0 

60.8$ 

12 

19 

6.6 

13 

0 

14 

2 

5.5 

15 

2 

3.3 

TOTAL 

23 

6.3 

66 . 2  io 
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Prom  this  Table  it  can  be  seen  that  children  of 
higher  educated  mothers  appear  to  be  achieving  higher  than 
children  of  less  educated  mothers.  However,  as  the  P  ratio 
is  0.89,  this  apparent  difference  cannot  be  considered 
statistically  significant. 

Occupation  of  father.  The  educational  level  and 
occupation  of  fathers  were  closely  related.  These  factors 
are  presented  together.  Occupations  were  divided  into 
seven  classifications:  professional,  trades  and  labour 
occupations,  commercial,  clerical  and  technical,  trades 
and  labor  small  owner  or  foreman,  government  service  super¬ 
visory  level,  and  commercial  manager.  The  actual  occupa¬ 
tions  included  in  each  category  are  presented  in  Table  XI 
below. 

Table  XII  on  page  76  presents  the  occupational 
category  of  the  father,  the  mean  rating  for  question  one 
(the  class),  the  average  years  completed  in  school  by  the 
father  and  the  percentage  achievement  of  children  in  each 
group. 

The  highest  mean  class  ratings  (7 #7)  came  from  homes 
where  the  father  was  in  the  government  service  at  a  supervi¬ 
sory  level.  The  lowest  ratings  (4.7)  came  from  homes  where 
the  father  was  engaged  in  a  profession.  The  P  ratio  was  6.5 
— significant  at  the  five  per  cent  level.  When  it  was 
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BATHER'S  OCCUPATION  BY  SCHOOL 


Category 

Specific  Occupation 

Total  by  School 

50  100  200 

Professional  Dentist(59);  Chartered 

Accountant ( 108) ;  L>octor(  201  ) ; 

Teacher( 21 0) ;  Engineer ( 21 1 ) ; 

Loctor(218)  1  11  4 


Trades  and  Welder(6l);  Stock  Man(l06); 

Labor  Refrigeration  Mechanic ( 1  til ) ; 

Painter ( 1 1 7 )  ;  Plant  Man(206)  II  3  1 


Commercial 
Clerical  & 
Technical 


Trades  and 
Labor  Small 
Owner  or 
Foreman 


Government 

Service 

Government 

Service 

Supervisory- 

Level 

Commercial 

Manager 


Surveyor(56) ;  Car  Salesman( 60) ; 
Office  Y/orker(65);  Secretary 
(Mother )( 1 01 ) ;  Chemist ( 1 02) ; 
Salesman( 1 1 2 ) ;  Dental 
Mechanic ( 1 1 5 ) ;  Salesman(204) ; 
Sales  Representative( 21 5 ) 

Electronics  0wner(52);  Supt. 
Cleaners( 55 ) ;  Foreman  of 
Janitors(66) ;  Refrigeration 
Service  Manager (67);  Plastering 
Contractor ( 1 03 ) ;  Body  Mech. 
Foreman(  104) ;  Taxi  Owner  ( 1118); 
Sheet  Metal  Contractor( 21 3 ) ; 
Drilling  Supervisor( 21 4) 

Civil  Service  Assessor( 54 ) ; 

Civil  Service  Carpenter ( 63 ) ; 

Army ( 68) 

Ass't  Chief  Dept.  Hwys.(5l); 
Chief  Engineer  Broadcasting( 58) ; 
Supt.  Traffic  Tags(62);  Civil 
Service  Executive  Position( 203) 

Advertising  Mgr. (53);  Floor 
Supervisor  Dept.  Store(57); 

Mgr.  Dept.  Store(64A);  Mgr. 
Commercial ( 105) ;  Mgr.  Commercial 
(107);  Bank  Mgr. ( 109) ;  Grocery 
Mgr. (110);  Mgr.  Clothing  Store 
(113);  Mgr.  Engineerings  1 1 4) ; 
Chief  Engineer  Industrial ( 1 1 6A) ; 
Merchant  0v/ner(202);  Sales  Mgr. 
(205);  Mgr.  Commercial ( 207) ; 

Real  Estate  Mgr. (208);  Mgr. 
Packing  House(209);  Business 
Executive (21 2) ;  Mgr.  Commercial 
(216);  Mgr.  Commercial ( 21 7) 


3 


4 

3 


3 


3 


4  2 


3  2 

0  0 


0  1 


7  8 


NOTE:  Case  numbers  follow  occupation  in  parentheses. 
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TABLE  XII 

OCCUPATION  AND  EDUCATION  OP  FATHER,  MEAN  CLASS  RATING 

AND  ACHIEVEMENT  OP  PUPILS 


Number 

of 

Cases 

Father  * s 

Occupational 

Group 

Mean 

Number 
Years  of 
Schooling 
completed 
by  Father 

Mean 

Class 

Rating 

Mean 

achievement  of 
pupils  in  each 
grade 

4 

Government 

Service 

Supervisory 

12.7 

7.7 

71 .25$ 

9 

Trades  and 
Labor 

Foremen 

10.6 

6.8 

66.1$ 

9 

Commercial 

Clerical 

and  Technical 

12.1 

6.2 

63.3$ 

18 

Commercial 

Managers 

11.9 

6.1 

66.6$ 

3 

Government 

Service 

11.3 

6.0 

63.3$ 

5 

Trades  and 
Labor 

8.83 

5.0 

46$ 

6 

Professional 

16.0 

4.7 

56.3$ 

6.1 


TOTAL  54 
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observed  that  two  scores  came  from  the  class  which  was  sig¬ 
nificantly  lower  than  all  others,  these  two  scores  v/ere 
removed.  The  F  ratio  dropped  to  2.8  which  was  NOT  signi¬ 
ficant.  This  seeming  wide  difference  may  be  attributed  to 
the  small  number  and  the  presence  of  a  biased  sample.  One 
interesting  point  was  the  low  mean  class  rating  of  the 
professional  group.  However,  the  sample  was  too  small  to 
attempt  to  draw  sound  conclusions. 

Although  there  were  differences  in  attitude  towards 
the  school  according  to  occupation,  these  were  restricted 
to  groups  whose  children  varied  widely  in  achievement. 

These  data  suggest  that  strong  support  for  education  may 
not  always  reside  in  professional  or  laboring  classes. 
Unusually  high  or  low  educational  levels  did  not  seem  to 
be  conducive  to  highly  favorable  attitudes  towards  educa¬ 
tion.  The  highest  attitude  ratings  and  the  highest  pupil 
achievement  in  the  study  seemed  to  come  from  groups  between 
the  extremes  in  educational  level  and  prestige  of  occu¬ 
pation. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
respondents  v/ere  mothers  (52  out  of  54)  and  that  the  effect 
of  the  father's  occupation  and  education  may  have  been 
somewhat  indirect.  In  addition,  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  these  findings  would  be  supported  by  more  intensive 
research  aimed  specifically  at  the  relationship  bet ween 
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occupation  and  attitude  towards  education. 

Achievement  of  pupil  and  attitude  of  parents .  When 
the  parents’  class  ratings  for  all  low  achievers  were  aver¬ 
aged,  the  mean  rating  was  found  to  be  5.1.  Mid-range 
achievers’  parents  rated  the  class  6.5  on  the  average. 

High  range  achievers'  parents  rated  the  class  a  mean  of 
6.8.  Differences  between  the  ratings  of  low  achievers' 
parents  and  high  achievers'  parents  were  found  to  be  signi¬ 
ficant  at  the  one  per  cent  level  of  probability.  The  P 
ratio  was  7.67.  When  scores  for  the  biased  sample  class 
were  removed,  the  P  ratio  was  6.7 — significant  below  the 
five  per  cent  level.  These  data  are  presented  in  Table 
XIII  below. 

The  class  rating  reflected  a  real  difference  in  the 
attitudes  of  parents  according  to  the  achievement  of  their 
children.  High  and  mid-range  achievers'  parents  rated  the 
province  lowest  of  all  ratings;  low  achievers'  parents 
rated  the  province  only  slightly  higher  than  the  class,  as 
a  group. 

High  achievers'  parents  rated  their  own  childhood 
schooling  lower  than  their  child's  class;  low  achievers' 
parents  rated  their  own  schooling  higher  than  their  child's 
class. 

Mid-range  achievers'  parents  rated  their  own 
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TABLE  XIII 

ACHIEVEMENT  OP  PUPIL  AND 


PARENTS 

»  CLASS 

RATINGS 

Achievement  G-roup 

Number 

of 

Cases 

Biased 

Sample 

Removed 

Mean  Rating 
of  Parents 

Biased 

Sample 

Removed 

Low 

18 

16 

5.1 

5.2 

Mid-range 

18 

6 . 5 

High 

18 

16 

6.8 

6.9 

P  Ratio  of  High 
and  Low  Achievers’ 
Parents'  Class 
Ratings 

7.67 

6.7 

P  at  .05 

4.13 

4.17 

P  at  .01 

7.44 

7.56 

. 
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schooling  very  close  to  the  rating  they  gave  to  their 
children's  classes.  A  comparison  of  mean  ratings  for  all 
questions  by  achievement  group  is  presented  in  Table  XIV 
below. 


TABLE  XIV 

AVERAGE  RATINGS  FOR  ALL  QUESTIONS 
ARRANGED  BY  ACHIEVEMENT  GROUP 


Achievement 

Group 

(Parents  of) 

Glass 

Rating 

School 

Rating 

Province 

Rating 

Own  School 
Rating 

High 

6.8 

7.0 

5.3 

5.6 

Mid-range 

6.5 

6.8 

5.5 

6.3 

Low 

5.1: 

6.4 

5.2 

6.4 

Differences  in  mean  ratings  were  statistically 
significant  between  high  and  low  achievement  groups  only 
for  class  ratings.  The  F  ratio  was  7.67.  F  ratios  for 
other  questions  were:  School  -  1.21;  Province  -  .1968; 
own  school  -  1.18.  This  "class"  area  seemed  to  be  more 
sensitive  than  the  other  three  areas.  As  a  result,  class 
ratings  were  analyzed  in  greater  detail  than  the  other 
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Attitude  of  parents  and  location  of  their  own 
schooling  Twenty-four  respondents  received  their  own 
schooling  in  Alberta  and  thirty  respondents  were  educated 
outside  Alberta,  The  mean  rating  of  the  class  by  Alberta- 
educated  parents  was  6.6.  The  mean  rating  of  the  non- 
Alberta-educated  group  was  5.5.  This  difference  was 
significant  below  the  five  per  cent  level  of  probability 
using  the  t  test.  Although  the  number  of  cases  was  too 
few  to  support  sound  generalization,  a  summary  of  ratings 
by  location  of  respondents'  own  schooling  is  given  in 
Table  XV  below. 


TABLE  XV 

MEAN  GLASS  RATINGS  OF  PARENTS  ACCORDING  TO  THE 
LOCATION  OE  THEIR  OWN  CHILDHOOD  SCHOOLING 


Respondents  Educated 
Outside  Alberta 

Alberta- 

educated 

Respondents 

Number  of  Cases 

30 

24 

Mean  Rating  for  Class 

5.5 

6.6 

t  Ratio 

2.308 

Prom  Table  t  for  50 
degrees  of  freedom  at  the: 

-  five  per  cent  level 

2.01 

-  two  per  cent  level 

2.40 

'  * 

.  . 
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Non-Alberta-educated  parents  rated  the  provincial 
system  lowest,  the  class  a  little  higher,  their  own  school¬ 
ing  higher  still  and  the  local  school  highest  of  all.  It 
would  seem  that  the  school  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  this 
group. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Alberta,  British  Columbia 
and  Saskatchewan  groups  rated  the  class  higher  than  their 
own  school  experience.  This  could  be  taken  to  suggest 
that  these  respondents  felt  schools  had  improved  in  the 
western  provinces  since  their  childhood.  Respondents  from 
all  other  locations  rated  their  own  childhood  schooling  at 
higher  levels  than  the  education  offered  to  the  children 
in  their  present  classes. 

Achievement  and  location  of  parents  *  schooling  inter¬ 
related,.  When  achievement  and  location  of  parents’  school¬ 
ing  were  taken  jointly  and  analyzed,  the  following  results 
were  noted. 

Ten  respondents  who  were  schooled  themselves  in 
Alberta  had  pupils  who  were  high  achievers.  This  group 
rated  the  class  a  mean  of  7.0  points.  Twelve  respondents 
from  out-of-province  had  children  who  were  low  achievers. 
This  group  rated  the  class  a  mean  of  4.7  points.  The  t 
test  yielded  a  ratio  of  3.039  which  was  significant  below 
the  one  per  cent  level.  'When  ratings  from  the  biased 
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class  were  removed,  the  F  ratio  was  7.95 — significant  below 
the  five  per  cent  level.  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
"biased"  class  contained  the  lowest  number  of  Alberta- 
educated  respondents  of  all  nine  classes.  Only  one  respon¬ 
dent  in  this  biased  group  was  educated  in  Alberta.  Although 
the  removal  of  the  "biased"  ratings  tended  to  lower  the 
significance  of  the  achievement-location  factor,  it  also 
suggested  that  the  negative  bias  could  have  been  associated 
with  the  location  of  the  respondents'  own  schooling. 

Eight  out-of-province  respondents  whose  children 
were  high  achievers  rated  the  class  a  mean  of  6.5.  Six 
Alberta-educated  respondents  whose  children  were  low 
achievers  rated  the  class  a  mean  of  6.0.  These  data  are 
presented  in  Table  XVI  below. 

Although  the  number  of  cases  is  small,  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  parents'  attitude  towards  education  is  associa¬ 
ted  with  their  children's  school  achievement  and  the 
location  of  their  own  childhood  schooling  working  in  con¬ 
junction,  should  not  be  overlooked.  If  a  more  comprehensive 
survey  confirmed  the  possibilities  exposed  in  this  study, 
a  group  of  favorable  parents  could  probably  be  found  among 
locally-schooled  parents  of  high  achievers,  and  critics 
might  be  expected  to  be  more  numerous  among  out-of-province 
parents  of  low  achievers. 
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TABLE  XVI 


ACHIEVEMENT  OP  PUPILS,  LOCATION 
AND  THEIR  MEAN  RATINGS 


OP  PARENTS’  SCHOOLING 
OP  THE  CLASS 


Number 
of  Cases 

Mean  Rating 
of  the  Class 

High  Achievers’  Parents 
Educated  in  Alberta 

10 

7.0 

High  Achievers’  Parents 
Educated  Outside  Alberta 

8 

6.5 

Low  Achievers’  Parents 
Educated  in  Alberta 

6 

6.0 

Low  Achievers'  Parents 
Educated  Outside  Alberta 

12 

4.7 

- 
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Critics  and  supporters.  Respondents  rating  question 
one  four  points  or  less  were  classed  critical.  When  the 
results  of  this  classification  were  arranged  according  to 
achievement  group  of  pupil,  it  was  found  that  the  highest 
incidence  of  critics  came  from  the  parents  of  low  achievers. 
Of  five  respondents  classed  critical,  four  had  children  in 
the  low  achievement  group.  Of  eighteen  classed  favorable 
(six  points  or  more  on  class  rating)  only  three  were  from 
the  low  achievers'  parents'  group.  The  largest  group  of 
all  was  found  in  the  neutral  range.  These  respondents 
rated  the  class  five  points — a  mid-average  score. 

Eleven  of  the  high  achievers'  parents  rated  the 
class  only  average.  More  mid-range  achievers'  parents 
were  favorable  than  were  high-range  achievers'  parents. 

These  data  are  presented  in  Table  XVII  below: 

TABLE  XVII 

INCIDENCE  OF  CRITICS  AND  SUPPORTERS  POUND  AMONG 
LOW,  MIDDLE  AND  HIGH  ACHIEVERS'  PARENTS 


Achievement 
of  Pupil 

Classification  of  Parent 

Critical 

Neutral 

Favorable 

High 

0 

11 

7 

Mid-range 

1 

9 

8 

Low 

4 

1 1 

3 

. 
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III.  RELIABILITY  OP  IvIEASURES  USED 
Reliability  Checks 

In  an  attempt  to  measure  the  reliability  of  the 
Parent’s  Rating  Form,  six  parents  were  asked  to  complete 
the  same  basic  questions  at  a  later  time — ten  or  sixteen 
days  after  the  first  visit. 

At  least  one  respondent  appeared  to  have  no  idea 
that  these  v/ere  the  identical  questions  she  had  answered 
sixteen  days  earlier.  Other  respondents  who  were  conscious 
of  having  answered  these  questions  earlier  did  not  seem 
anxious  to  cooperate. 

Reluctance  of  respondents.  All  we re  definitely 
reluctant  to  answer.  Some  felt  perhaps  that  their  view¬ 
point  was  being  compared  with  the  earlier  expressions. 

This  was  perhaps  an  upsetting  notion.  Others  stated  that 
they  felt  they  had  been  too  hasty  in  their  ratings  on  the 
previous  occasion.  A  few  were  almost  remorseful  about 
having  said  anything  to  the  interviewer.  One  parent, 
according  to  the  principal  went  to  the  teacher  concerned 
and  said  that  the  interviewer  had  caught  her  "on  a  bad 
day"  and  that  she  should  have  given  higher  ratings. 

Another  respondent  refused  to  return  the  Alberta  Attitude 
Scale  or  to  give  any  further  ratings.  She  claimed  that 
the  school  was  not  altogether  to  blame  for  her  child’s 
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difficulties;  they  had  moved  into  the  area  only  recently 
and  planned  to  leave  v/ithin  a  few  weeks.  Thus  she  pre¬ 
ferred  not  to  participate  further. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  pleasant 
relations  with  the  group  under  study,  had  the  matter  of 
test-retest  reliability  been  pursued  strongly,  no  more 
than  six  respondents  were  interviewed  for  the  second 
time.  In  addition,  it  was  found  that  real  shifts  in 
attitude  had  taken  place  in  the  interval.  One  respondent 
on  the  first  visit  stated  the  provincial  system  was  worth 
six  points  on  the  scale — but  it  was  "going  down  fast". 

On  the  next  visit  she  rated  the  province  three  points. 

This  changed  rating,  in  the  light  of  her  comments  made  at 
the  first  interview,  perhaps  reflected  her  increasingly 
negative  shift  of  attitude. 

Point  variation.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties 
involved,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  five  questions 
received  the  same  numerical  rating  on  both  visits;  nine 
answers  varied  by  one  point;  two  varied  by  two  points,  and 
two  answers  varied  by  three  points.  Six  questions  were 
incomplete.  This  information  is  presented  in  Table  XVIII 

below. 

Verbal  range  variation.  When  the  numerical  rat¬ 
ings  were  related  to  the  general  veroal  designation 
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TABLE  XVIII 

POINT  VARIATION  BETWEEN  FIRST  AND  SECOND  INTERVIEW 

PROM  PARENT'S  RATING  SCALE 


Point  Variation 

Number  of  Questions 

0 

5 

1 

9 

2 

2 

3 

2 

Incomplete 

6 

Total 

24 

which  went  along  with  them  (LOY/ — 0-3;  AVERAGE — 4-6;  and 
HIGH — 7-10;)  it  was  found  that  fifteen  responses  fell  in 
the  same  verbal  range  on  both  interviews,  and  three  fell 
into  a  different  verbal  category.  Of  these  latter,  two 
did  so  with  a  one-point  variation  and  the  third  was  the 
respondent  who  felt  the  system  was  changing  rapidly  (see 
page  87).  Six  questions  were  incomplete.  This  infor¬ 
mation  is  given  in  Table  XIX  below. 

Complete  ratings,  elapsed  time  between  inter¬ 
views  and  case  numbers  of  those  involved  are  presented 
in  Table  XX  on  page  90. 
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TABLE  XIX 

VERBAL  RANGE  VARIATION  BETWEEN  FIRST  AND  SECOND  INTERVIEW 

FROM  PARENT'S  RATING  SCALE 


Variation 


Number  of  Questions 


Same  verbal  range 
One  range  higher 
One  range  lower 

Incomplete 

Total 


15 

1  (from  3  to  4) 

2  (from  7  to  6) 

(from  6  to  3) 

6 


*  24 


*  Six  respondents  were  asked  four 
questions  on  two  occasions. 


Group  reliability.  After  an  interval  of  approxi¬ 
mately  two  weeks,  respondents  as  a  group  gave  very  much 
the  same  ratings  that  they  gave  on  the  first  interview. 
Although  the  number  of  cases  was  very  small,  the  similar¬ 
ity  of  test-retest  responses  suggested  that  the  question¬ 
naire  used  was  not  grossly  unreliable. 
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TABLE  XX 

TEST-RETEST  FINDINGS  ON  THE  RELIABILITY 
OF  THE  PARENT'S  RATING  SCALE 


Case 

Time  of 
Interview 

Interval 

Bet¥/een 

Interviews 

Class  School 
Rating  Rating 

Province 

Own 

School 

52 

first 

8 

7 

X 

X 

second 

1 6  days 

7 

7 

X 

4 

54 

first 

7 

8 

7 

9 

second 

1 6  days 

10 

X 

8 

9 

62 

first 

8 

10 

9 

7 

second 

1 6  days 

8 

9 

9 

6 

63 

first 

5 

5 

5 

X 

second 

10  days 

6 

5 

6 

6 

107 

first 

10 

10 

X 

3 

second 

10  days 

8 

8 

8 

4 

118 

first 

8 

5 

6* 

X 

second 

10  days 

7 

6 

3 

6 

NOTES:  x 

-  respondent 

could 

not  answer 

*  -  see  page  87  concerning  probable 
shift  in  attitude  on  the  part 
of  this  respondent. 

The  numerical  scale  was  equated  with 
these  designations :  0  to  3  =  LOW 

4  to  6  =  AVERAGE 

7  to  10=  HIGH 
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The  mean  ratings  for  the  whole  group  are  given  in 
Table  XXI  below.  All  responses  for  the  group  fell  in  the 
same  verbal  classification  on  both  interviews. 


TABLE  XXI 
GROUP  RELIABILITY 


Question 

Interview 

Mean  Rating 

Number  of  Respondents 

1 

first 

7.6 

6 

1 

second 

7.6 

6 

2 

first 

7.5 

5 

2 

second 

7.0 

5 

3 

first 

6.8 

4 

3 

second 

6.8 

4 

4 

first 

6.3 

3 

4 

second 

5.8 

3 

IY.  ANALYTICAL  RESULTS  COMPARED 

Similarity  of  Middle  and  High  Groups 

Although  class  ratings  of  the  high  and  low  group 
were  significantly  different,  middle  and  high  groups 
seemed  to  be  very  similar.  Some  attempt  was  made  to 
discover  why  high  achievers’  parents  failed  to  rate  the 
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local  class  higher. 

Accordingly,  the  seven  respondents  who  gave  the 
lowest  ratings  of  the  class  for  their  group  were  identi¬ 
fied.  Data  pertaining  to  this  group  were  arranged  into  a 
table.  It  was  found  that  six  out  of  the  seven  respondents 
who  were  parents  of  high  achievers  and  yet  rated  the  class 
relatively  low  had  children  who  were  top  or  tied  for  top 
place  in  their  respective  classrooms. 

Top  Pupils  in  the  Glass 

When  the  ratings  of  the  parents  of  top  pupils  in 
each  class  were  removed,  the  mean  rating  for  the  group  was 
increased  from  6.8  to  7.4. 

The  effect  of  removing  top  pupils'  scores  is 
presented  in  Table  XXII  below. 

TABLE  XXII 

AVERAGES  OE  RATINGS  EOR  QUESTION  ONE 
SHOWING  THE  EEEEGT  OP  REMOVAL  OP 
TOP  PUPILS'  PARENTS'  SCORES 


Composition 

Average 

Rating  by  Achievement 

Group 

of  Group 

Low 

Middle 

High 

All  members 

5.1 

6.5 

6.8 

Top  pupils 

removed 

5.1 

6.5 

7  o  4 

. 
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High  achievers’  parents  in  general  tended  to  rate 
the  class  higher  than  did  other  groups  of  parents.  However, 
those  parents  whose  high  achievers  were  the  very  top  pupils 
in  each  class,  tended  to  be  more  mediocre  in  their  ratings. 

Atypical  Cases 

In  any  study,  atypical  cases  are  worth  some  notice. 
Where  differences  were  favorable  and  yet  the  general  back¬ 
ground  of  the  situation  seemed  to  argue  against  such 
favorable  conditions,  investigation  might  bring  to  light 
certain  factors  which  could  be  applied  in  a  broader  way  to 
give  this  favorable  condition  broader  application. 

Earlier  findings  of  this  study  indicated  that  high 
achievers'  parents,  as  a  group,  rated  the  class  higher  than 
low  achievers’  parents  as  a  group.  Six  high  achievers' 
parents  rated  the  class  a  mean  of  5.0  points.  Three  low 
achievers'  parents  rated  the  class  a  mean  of  7.6  points. 

Nine  cases  were  divided  into  two  groups  in  an  attempt  to 
assess  some  of  the  factors  involved. 

Parents  rating  higher  than  expected.  The  achieve¬ 
ment  level  of  the  pupils  in  this  group  averaged  in  the 
forty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  range.  Their  academic  progress 
could  not  be  considered  hopeless.  In  the  analysis  of 
comments  it  was  found  that  this  group  made  four  favorable 
statements  relating  to  teachers  and  their  methods  and  two 
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favorable  comments  relating  to  school  organization.  The 
mean  I.Q.  of  this  group  was  109.  Two  of  the  three  parents 
were  educated  themselves  in  Alberta.  Their  mean  Alberta 
Attitude  Scale  score  was  89.0.  The  fathers’  mean  education 
was  10.6  years  of  schooling  and  the  mothers'  11.3. 

The  mean  personality  rating  was  two  points:  these 
were  not  well-behaved  or  socially  competent  children.  Two 
parents  agreed  strongly  that  some  school  buildings  were 
unnecessarily  elaborate  and  costly  (Question  1 2  on  Alberta 
Attitude  Scale).  All  three  agreed  strongly  that  A)  pupils 
were  better  informed  today  (Question  23  Alberta  Attitude 
Scale)  and  B)  they  could  not  teach  their  children  better 
than  the  schools  do  (Question  21  Alberta  Attitude  Scale). 

Two  favored  strongly  home  economics  instruction  even  if 
facilities  cost  more,  and  two  strongly  disagreed  that 
juvenile  delinquency  could  be  attributed  to  the  schools. 

Two  of  these  parents  were  judged  favorable,  and  one  critical 
by  the  school  staff. 

The  pupils  in  this  group  were  of  fairly  normal 
intelligence,  achieving  just  below  the  average  range,  whose 
behaviour  was  not  good,  but  whose  teachers  seemed  to  like 
and  understand  them. 

Parents  rating  lower  than  expected.  The  achievement 
level  of  this  group  averaged  about  eighty-five  per  cent. 
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Five  of  the  six  pupils  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  top 
pupil  in  the  class.  Seven  unfavorable  comments  were  made 
about  teachers  and  their  methods  by  four  of  the  parents; 
two  critical  comments  were  made  about  standards  of  conduct 
and  scholarship.  The  mean  I.Q.  of  this  group  was  at  least 
120  (minimum  scores  were  used  to  calculate  means  where  a 
range  was  indicated).  Three  parents  were  educated  in 
Alberta  and  three  outside  Alberta.  The  mean  Alberta 
Attitude  Score  was  79*0.  The  fathers'  mean  education  was 
12.5  years  of  schooling,  the  mothers'  11.3.  The  mean  per¬ 
sonality  ratings  of  pupils  was  close  to  1.5:  these  were 
not  the  best  behaved  in  every  way.  Tv/o  parents  agreed 
strongly  that  schools  develop  lazy  students  (Question  1 1i 
Alberta  Attitude  Scale).  Other  statements  either  coincided 
with  those  held  by  the  "higher  than  expected  group" 
(Question  13)  or  were  held  with  high  intensity  by  only 
one  respondent  in  the  group.  School  staff  judged  one 
parent  highly  enthusiastic,  four  favorable  and  one  neutral 
in  this  group. 

Pupils  in  this  group  were  of  very  high  intelligence 
and  achievement.  Parents,  however,  seemed  to  expect  more 
from  the  schools:  the  children  were  not  being  sufficiently 
challenged.  The  teachers  and  their  methods  were  matters  of 

criticism  by  this  group. 

These  data  are  presented  in  Table  XXIII  below. 
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TABLE  XXIII 

COMPARISON  OP  PARENTS  RATING  HIGHER 
THAN  EXPECTED  WITH  THOSE  RATING 
LOWER  THAN  EXPECTED 


Rating  Lower  Rating  Higher 
than  expected  than  expected 


Number  in  group  6  3 

Mean  achievement  over  85$  45-50$ 

Mean  I.Q.  over  120  109 

Respondent  educated  in  Alberta  3  2 

Respondent  educated  outside 

Alberta  3  1 

Mean  class  rating  5  7.6 

Pupils'  personality  mean  rating  1.5  2.0 

(one  is  highest  -  four  is  lowest) 


Average  favorable  comments 
about  teachers 


0 


1.3 


Average  unfavorable  comments 
about  teachers 


1  .8 


Alberta  Attitude  Scale  mean  score  79*0 

Fathers'  mean  years  of  schooling  12.5 

Mothers'  mean  years  of  schooling  11.3 

Opinion  held  strongly  by  two  Schools 

or  more  of  group  from  A.A.S.  develop 


1  .5 
89.0 
10.6 
11.3 

Some  school 
buildings  are 


lazy  students,  too  costly. 


Cases  used 


57,  63,  102,  62,  112,  118 
201,  207,  213 
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Parents  of  the  lowest  achievers  of  the  low  group 
were  not,  in  general,  favorable  in  their  outlook  towards 
the  schools;  neither  were  the  parents  of  the  highest  high 
achievers.  In  any  case,  if  the  findings  of  this  study  can 
be  proved  valid  and  reliable  in  more  representative 
populations  using  larger  samples,  then  those  interested  in 
good  school  public  relations  might  do  well  to  look  at  both 
extremes;  critics  can  be  found  among  parents  of  the  very 
high  and  of  the  very  low  achievers. 

V.  SUMMARY  OP  FINDINGS 

This  chapter  has  related  the  steps  taken  to  measure 
validity  and  reliability  of  data  obtained.  These  attempts 
cannot  be  considered  conclusive,  but  inadequate  as  they 
were,  they  did  not  provide  striking  evidence  of  unreli¬ 
ability  or  invalidity. 

Respondents  were  sorted  into  different  groupings 
by  various  factors  and  group  similarities  were  sought. 
There  appeared  to  be  similarities  among  those  whose  child¬ 
ren  were  low  achievers — these  parents  were  markedly  less 
favorable  towards  the  schools.  High  achievers’  parents 
tended  to  be  more  favorable,  although  the  very  highest 
pupils’  parents  were  generally  mediocre  in  their  ratings. 
The  best  support  seemed  to  come  from  parents  whose  child¬ 
ren  were  making  good  average  progress.  Those  parents 
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educated  in  Alberta  tended  to  be  more  generous  in  their 
attitudes  towards  schools  than  were  more  recent  newcomers. 

Parents  whose  children  were  achieving  poorly  and 
who  themselves  were  educated  outside  Alberta,  were  the 
most  critical.  Both  the  location  of  the  respondents' 
schooling  and  the  achievement  of  the  respondents'  children 
seemed  to  work  in  conjunction  and  be  associated  with  their 
attitudes  towards  the  schools.  Low  achievement  was 
associated  with  extremes  of  father's  educational  level. 

The  children  of  the  most  and  the  least  educated  fathers  had 
the  lowest  achievement  levels  for  the  group  studied. 

Hypothesis  Accepted 

The  hypothesis  used  in  this  study  states  that 
"Parents  of  high  achievers  will  hold  more  favorable 
attitudes  toward  the  local  class  and  school  than  parents 
of  low  achievers."  Although  the  findings  suggest  the 
matter  to  be  more  complex,  the  hypothesis  as  stated,  can 
be  accepted.  Its  importance  to  public  relations  rests  on 
the  fact  that,  through  this  probability,  principals  should 
be  able  to  locate  groups  whose  attitude  can  be  improved 
by  an  appropriate  public  relations  programme.  Similarly, 
principals  should  be  able  to  locate  favorable  groups  who 
might  assist  them  to  implement  such  a  programme. 
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CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY  OP  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
Summary  of  Procedure 

Parents  of  high  achievers,  low  achievers  and  of 
pupils  in  the  middle  range  from  three  schools  were  asked 
to  rate  the  quality  of  education  in  each  of  the  class 
itself,  the  school  as  a  whole,  Alberta  education  and  the 
school  which  each  respondent  attended  as  a  child.  The 
answer  to  each  question  was  indicated  on  a  ten  point  scale 
where  numbers  4,  5  and  6  were  in  the  average  range,  num¬ 
bers  0  to  3  marked  the  low  range,  and  numbers  7  to  10 
inclusive  denoted  the  high  range.  The  investigator  called 
in  person  at  the  homes  of  respondents  in  order  to  gather 
this  information.  Unsolicited  comments  made  by  parents 
were  recorded  and  analyzed. 

Summary  of  Findings 

With  the  exception  of  one  negatively-biased  class, 
parents'  responses  grouped  by  class,  school,  occupation 
and  education  of  parents  were  not  significantly  different. 
Responses  for  question  one — the  rating  of  the  class — 
differed  signif icantly  between  parents  of  high  achievers 
and  parents  of  low  achievers.  The  ratings  of  those  who 
were  educated  in  Alberta  differed  significantly  from  those 
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educated  outside  Alberta*  Responses  for  question  two — the 
rating  of  the  school  as  a  whole — did  not  differ  signifi¬ 
cantly  among  groups*  Analysis  of  parents'  unsolicited 
comments  showed  the  greatest  concern  was  in  the  area  of 
interpersonal  relationships  at  the  classroom  level. 

On  the  whole,  very  few  respondents  were  highly 
critical  of  the  schools.  The  overall  attitude  was  one  of 
reasonable  satisfaction.  Problem  areas  seemed  to  be 
associated  with  extremes. 

Present  findings  related  to  the  literature .  Wrightstone 
(12,  p.962)  endorsed  the  graphic  rating  scale  as  a  "best 
type".  In  the  present  study,  this  type  of  scale  seemed 
to  work  well.  Terrien  (9,  p.158)  found  that  more  highly 
educated  people  tended  to  be  more  sympathetic  towards 
teachers.  In  a  relative  sense,  this  was  supported  by 
present  findings.  However,  if  we  add  the  classification 
"most  highly  educated  people" — the  findings  do  not  agree. 
Is  it  possible,  that  on  closer  inspection,  some  earlier 
generalities  deserve  re-statement?  It  may  be  that  in  the 
present  study,  the  most  highly-educated  people  were  less 
favorable  because  their  children  were  not  achieving  well 
at  school.  This  phenomenon,  of  course,  could  be  a  chance 
occurrence . 

Hines  (6,  p.86)  found  that  attitude  improved  as 
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the  situation  rated  became  closer  to  the  rater.  However, 
the  class  ratings  in  the  present  study  were  lower  than 
school  ratings.  Is  there  the  possibility  of  being  too 
close  to  a  situation  to  have  favorable  attitudes  towards 
it?  Certainly,  ratings  of  the  province  tended  to  be  lower 
than  those  of  the  local  school;  but  as  the  situation  moved 
one  step  closer,  the  formula  suggested  by  Hines  was  not 
supported.  It  can  be  asserted  that  the  classroom  situation 
was  more  sensitive  than  the  school  situation  as  a  whole. 
Perhaps  small  matters  in  the  classroom  situation  were  apt 
to  assume  greater  significance  than  matters  of  over-all 
school  concern. 

G-iaudrone  (5,  pp.  111-113)  asserted  that  high 
interest  did  not  guarantee  high  positive  attitude.  The 
present  study  agreed  in  this  respect.  Some  of  the  very 
highest  interest  was  developed  by  respondents  in  the  areas 
which  they  wished  to  see  improved. 

Findley  (4,  p.4l)  insisted  that  achievement  could 
not  be  assessed  by  considering  only  the  results  in  the 
current  year.  In  this  study,  current  and  earlier  progress 
wQTe  very  highly  correlated— —low  achievers  had  a  history  of 
low  achievement,  and  high  achievers  seemed  to  perform  well 
in  all  earlier  years.  The  teachers  used  in  this  study 
made  what  proved  to  be  very  valid  judgments  of  their  pupils’ 
achievement.  Had  this  been  otherwise,  Findley’s  obser- 
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Ausubel  (1,  p.174)  felt  that  perceptual  measures 
were  incapable  of  validation.  The  present  study  offered 
no  proof  that  he  was  mistaken.  At  the  best,  it  can  be 
asserted  that  reasonable  measures  were  taken  to  attempt  to 
validate  the  judgments — all  of  which  were  made  by  people, 
and  as  such,  were  susceptible  to  the  vagaries  of  percep¬ 
tion. 

Oorey  (3,  p.123)  claimed  that  attitudes  contain 
'’valence*'  and  "intensity".  Most  respondents  were  able  to 
indicate  both  valence  and  intensity,  and  the  findings  of 
this  study  depended  on  their  ability  to  have  done  so. 

The  reliability  of  measures  used  in  this  study  was 
impossible  to  achieve  conclusively,  in  part  due  to  the 
"mercurial"  quality  of  opinion  mentioned  by  Rope  (8,  p.897). 

The  fact  that  the  respondent's  own  location  and 
reaction  to  school  made  it  possible  to  sort  them  into 
significantly  different  groups  on  that  basis  only,  seemed 
to  support  the  contention  made  by  Theisen  (10,  p.903)  and 
Theman  (11,  p.419)  that  experiences  of  parents  in  their 
early  years  were  strong  determinants  of  attitude.  It  may 
well  have  been  that  ratings  in  the  present  study  resulted 
from  the  combination  of  previous  experience  and  insuf¬ 
ficient  present  knowledge. 

Gattell  (2,  pp.401,  421)  warned  of  the  possibility 
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of  distortion  when  the  subject  knew  his  attitude  was  being 
examined.  In  the  reliability  retest  interviews,  this  dis¬ 
tortion  was  evident  in  the  reluctance  to  answer  at  all.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  organization  and  pace  of  the  first  inter¬ 
view  minimized  this  distortion  which  was  so  noticeable  at 
the  second  visit. 

MclTemar  (7,  p.323)  indicated  that  change  of  atti¬ 
tude  was  more  likely  where  its  intensity  was  less.  In  the 
present  study,  a  larger  group  rating  the  class  and  school 
in  the  average  range  should  be  potentially  very  favorable 
school  supporters  if  adequate  steps  were  taken  to  develop 
their  support. 

Recommendations  for  Further  S tudy 

As  stated  above,  some  generalities ,  if  pursued 
further,  were  capable  of  subdivision  into  interesting  refine 
ments.  One  such  area  worth  of  greater  study  is  the  relation 
ship  between  education  and  occupation  of  fathers  with  the 
school  progress  of  their  children.  Are  highly-educated 
professionals  so  busily  engaged  that  their  children  lack 
the  necessary  family  inspiration  to  encourage  their  own 
development? 

Another  interesting  study  might  be  built  around 
attitudes  in  "streamed  school"  areas  compared  with  those 
in  "homogeneous  class"  school  areas. 
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criticism  of  class  and  school  was  found  in  a  heterogeneous 
community  where  housing  varied  from  "cottages  to  castles" 
and  where  classes  were  streamed.  Gould  it  be  that  stream¬ 
ing  is  upsetting  in  a  heterogeneous  prestige  community — 
particularly  when  "upper  class"  pupils  are  assigned  to  "low 
grade"  classes? 

An  intensive  study  of  the  attitudes  of  parents  of 
highly  intelligent,  able  pupils  should  be  provocative.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  these  parents  should  not  be  the  most 
enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  schools?  Are  their  child¬ 
ren  presently  being  neglected — are  they  the  intellectually 
"poor-rich"? 

A  valuable  study  might  be  made  of  effective  means 
to  improve  the  attitude  towards  education,  of  citizens  new 
to  Alberta.  Must  it  take  a  generation  to  grow,  or  can 
favorable  attitudes  be  developed  more  rapidly?  Geographic¬ 
ally  mobile  groups  are  becoming  more  common,  and  some  means 
might  be  devised  to  integrate  this  group  and  ensure  the 
growth  of  their  favorable  attitudes  towards  education. 

If  a  study  could  be  made  to  demonstrate  to  teachers 
the  importance  and  effect  of  their  personal  conduct  and 
behaviour  towards  pupils,  it  could  make  a  valuable  contri¬ 
bution.  Perhaps  an  action-research  project  in  this  area 
could  uncover  useful  knowledge. 
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Conclusions  About  Methods  Used  in  the  Study 

After  comparing  experiences  using  mail  and  inter¬ 
view  techniques,  it  was  felt  that  personal  visits  were  of 
much  greater  value  than  any  other  form  of  contact.  It 
seemed  preferable  to  complete  and  remove  the  required 
information  at  the  first  meeting.  Sending  or  leaving 
materials  created  difficulties  of  more  than  one  sort. 
Returning  to  the  same  respondent  seemed  to  put  a  stress 
on  initially  good  relations. 

Orderly  clerical  procedure — the  preparation  of  maps 
and  forms — saved  much  more  time  than  was  required  for  their 
preparation.  Using  punched  cards  for  the  final  analysis 
permitted  a  compactness  which  still  allowed  easy  categor¬ 
ization. 

Conclusions  About  Findings  of  the  Study 

The  way  teachers  behave  with  their  pupils  seems  to 
be  a  critical  area.  Parents  will  probably  think  well  of 
the  school  and  class  in  v/hich  teachers  are  helpful  and  con¬ 
siderate  of  their  children. 

If  a  principal  wishes  to  improve  public  relations 
in  his  area,  he  can  probably  find  problems  in  the  out-of¬ 
province  parents  whose  children  are  low  achievers.  He  can 
find  another  group  among  parents  of  the  very  high  achievers. 
He  can  gain  supporters  from  other  high  achievers'  parents, 
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and  from  in-province  parents  of  mid-range  achievers. 

The  schools  tended  to  be  rated  higher  than  classes, 
and  the  principal  as  head  of  the  school  is  in  a  favorable 
position  to  inaugurate  improvement  in  public  relations. 

In  general,  critical  feeling  in  the  schools  studied 
is  quite  rare.  More  important  is  the  problem  of  parents 
whose  attitudes  are  neutral;  many  of  these  might  be 
encouraged  to  become  more  enthusiastic  in  their  support 
of  education. 

Recommendations 

If  the  finding  of  this  study  can  be  supported  by 
broader-based  studies,  then  principals  should  devise  ways 
to  impress  on  teachers  the  urgency  of  maintaining  favor¬ 
able,  kindly  human  relations  with  their  pupils. 

Principals  should,  at  the  very  least,  be  aware  of 
the  effect  that  pupil  achievement,  and  location  of  parents’ 
schooling  could  have  upon  favorable  attitudes  in  his  com¬ 
munity.  At  the  most,  a  principal  might  direct  a  public 
relations  programme  either  by  meetings,  visits  or  printed 
information  to  those  groups  which  he  might  suspect  able  to 
be  more  favorably  disposed  in  their  attitudes  towards 
education. 

Principals  should  help  the  out-of-province  parents 
to  understand  and  become  integrated  into  the  Alberta 
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educational  system  at  least  as  favorable  supporters  and 
intelligent  bystanders.  If  possible,  they  might  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  participate  in  cooperative  ventures  such  as  Home 
and  School  Association  work.  Principals  should  give  per¬ 
sonal  assistance  and  understanding  to  low  achievers  and 
their  parents  as  well  as  to  the  very  able  children  in  their 
schools.  In  any  case,  if  principals  can  develop  a  friendly, 
understanding  spirit  on  the  part  of  their  teachers  towards 
their  pupils,  public  relations  will  probably  grow  steadily 
more  favorable  in  their  communities. 
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APPENDIX  A 
TABLE  XXIV 

PARENT  *  S  RATING  SCALE  LATA 
FOR  SCHOOL  50 


Case 

",  Ml  1  »  1.  '.1  '  '  —  — 

Pupil ’ s 

Parent 

'  s 

No. 

Grade 

Achieve¬ 

ment 

Ratings  for 
Questions 
12  3  4 

Own 

School 

Location 

Years  of 
ing 

Father 

School- 

• 

Mother 

51 

2 

95/ 

8 

8 

4 

6 

Alberta 

16 

12 

52 

2 

85/ 

8 

7 

X 

X 

Sask. 

14 

1  1 

53 

2 

60/ 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Alberta 

12 

12 

54 

2 

60/ 

7 

8 

7 

9 

Sask. 

12 

12 

55 

2 

45/ 

5 

7 

8 

3 

Alberta 

12 

11 

56 

2 

35/ 

5 

X 

5 

5 

Sask. 

13 

8 

57 

4 

85/ 

5 

6 

6 

2 

Alberta 

11 

1 1 

58 

4 

80  io 

8 

7 

4 

5 

Sask. 

12 

11 

59* 

4 

70/ 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Europe 

17 

12 

60 

4 

65/ 

7 

5 

5 

5 

B.C. 

1 1 

10 

61 

4 

40/ 

5 

5 

5 

9 

Europe 

8 

12 

62 

4 

45/ 

8 

10 

9 

7 

Alberta 

11 

10 

63 

6 

85/ 

5 

5 

5 

X 

Alberta 

1 1 

9 

641? 

6 

75/ 

6 

6 

5 

8 

England 

12 

12 

65 

6 

65/ 

6 

X 

X 

X 

Sask. ,B.C 

.  11 

11 

66 

6 

65/ 

8 

7 

4 

5 

Alberta 

9 

11 

67 

6 

50/ 

5 

9 

5 

7 

Sask. 

8 

12 

68 

6 

45/ 

6 

6 

6 

5 

Man. 

11 

11 

NOTES:  *  Mother  and  father  both  responded;  all 

others  were  mothers,  except  No.  64  who 
was  the  father. 

x  Respondent  could  not  answer. 
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PARENT'S  RATING  SCALE  LATA 
FOR  SCHOOL  100 


Case 

No. 

Pupil ' s 

Parent 

'  s 

Grade 

Achieve¬ 

ment 

Ratings  for 
Questions 
12  3  4 

Own 

School 

Location 

Years  of 
ing 

Father 

School- 

• 

• 

Mother 

101 

6 

85/° 

5 

8 

5 

8 

B.C . 

_  — 

12 

102 

6 

85$ 

5 

7 

X 

X 

Alberta 

15 

10 

103 

6 

70$ 

6 

6 

6 

3 

Alberta 

11 

14 

104 

6 

70$ 

7 

8 

X 

5 

England 

9 

110 

105 

6 

50$ 

1 

6 

X 

X 

Ontario 

10 

9 

106 

6 

55$ 

6 

8 

6 

6 

Manitoba 

10 

10 

107 

4 

85$ 

10 

10 

X 

3 

Manitoba 

12 

11 

108 

4 

80$ 

6 

5 

X 

7 

Alberta 

12 

11 

109 

4 

60 $ 

5 

7 

4 

6 

B.C. 

10 

12 

110 

4 

60  $ 

10 

10 

X 

0 

Alberta 

10 

9 

111 

4 

45$ 

5 

6 

6 

8 

Alberta 

9 

11 

112 

4 

45$ 

7 

6 

X 

X 

Man.Sask. 

12 

12 

113 

2 

95$ 

10 

9 

9 

6 

Alberta 

12 

12 

114 

2 

95$ 

6 

6 

4 

5 

Alberta 

17 

12 

115 

2 

70$ 

9 

9 

X 

X 

Alberta 

11 

12 

1 16 

2 

75$ 

5 

5 

5 

10 

England 

1  6 

12 

117 

2 

45$ 

4 

4 

X 

X 

Europe 

8 

7 

118 

2 

50$ 

8 

5 

6 

X 

Alberta 

10 

12 

NOTES:  All  respondents  were  mothers. 


-  Father  deceased. 


x  Respondent  could  not  answer 
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TABLE  XXVI 

PARENT* S  RATING  SCALE  DATA 
EOR  SCHOOL  200 


Case 

Pupil's 

Parent ’ 

s 

No. 

Grade 

Achieve' 

ment 

-  Ratings  for 
Questions 
12  3  4 

Own  Years 

School 

Location  Father 

of  School¬ 
ing: 

Mother 

201 

2 

987 

5 

1 

1 

8 

Manitoba 

18 

12 

202 

2 

95 1° 

10 

10 

10 

6 

Alberta 

7 

12 

203 

2 

65  i° 

10 

X 

10 

X 

Alberta 

12 

12 

204 

2 

70 7° 

7 

7 

X 

5 

Alberta 

12 

10 

205 

2 

45 7° 

5 

4 

3 

8 

Alberta 

13 

111 

206 

2 

45 7° 

5 

X 

5 

6 

Alberta 

10 

11 

207 

4 

80 7° 

5 

5 

X 

X 

Sask. 

13 

14 

208 

4 

80 7° 

6 

6 

6 

3 

Alberta 

8 

9 

209 

4 

60 7° 

5 

X 

X 

X 

Manitoba 

12 

10 

210 

4 

507 

4 

7 

4 

X 

Sask.  B.C. 
Man.  Alta. 

17 

15 

211 

4 

20  io 

3 

7 

7 

4 

U.S.A. 

16 

15 

212 

4 

207 

5 

9 

3 

3 

Quebec 

17 

10 

213 

6 

807 

5 

7 

5 

6 

England 

10 

10 

214 

6 

807 

9 

9 

X 

5 

Alberta 

12 

11 

215 

6 

507 

5 

6 

6 

7 

Alberta 

12 

11 

216 

6 

60fo 

6 

6 

X 

7 

Manitoba 

11 

10 

217 

6 

207 

4 

4 

4 

10 

Manitoba 

11 

11 

218 

6 

207 

5 

X 

0 

9 

Sask.  Ont. 

N.S.,  N.B. 

18 

12 

NOTES:  This  school  was  "streamed".  The  community 

was  less  homogeneous  economically  than 
others  studied. 


x  Respondent  could  not  answer. 
All  respondents  were  mothers. 
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APPENDIX  B 
CASE  51 

This  parent  felt  strongly  that  more  emphasis  should 
be  put  on  mathematics.  She  did  not  approve  the  stress  on 
such  things  as  Home  Economics  which  could  be  pursued  later 
in  life.  In  the  course  of  his  work,  the  respondent's  hus¬ 
band  met  many  young  graduates  whom  he  felt  could  not  handle 
number  work  adequately.  Of  the  local  school,  the  parent 
quoted  a  teacher  who  said  it  was  such  a  fine  school  that 
she  wished  her  own  family  could  attend  it. 

OASE  52 

Although  this  mother  rated  the  class  and  school 
above  average,  she  was  concerned  about  the  stress  on  speed 
in  some  school  work.  In  her  opinion,  this  caused  the 
pupil's  work  to  become  sloppy  and  his  writing  to  deteriorate. 
The  child  also  had  difficulty  going  to  sleep  at  night  and 
was  troubled  with  asthma.  The  latter  condition,  in  her 
estimation,  could  have  been  affected  in  part,  by  tension. 

The  child  "never  argues  or  is  defiant".  He  likes  school. 

Both  parents  encourage  him  to  read  widely  out  of  school. 

He  is  judged  by  the  mother  to  be  stubborn.  She  felt  child¬ 
ren  learn  more  in  school  nowadays.  By  this  she  meant  "art 
and  things  like  that".  She  approved  of  this  change  from 


.  • 
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earlier  schooling. 

The  mother  was  unable  to  ansv/er  the  last  two  ques¬ 
tions.  She  claimed  to  have  little  contact  with  the  school, 
but  mentioned  that  one  of  the  teachers  had  said  it  was  a 
fine  school  and  district.  Of  Alberta  education,  the  res¬ 
pondent  "really  didn't  know"  but  she  hoped  it  was  good. 

She  felt  her  own  school  experience  impossible  to  compare 
as  it  was  a  two-room  school  with  vastly  different  con¬ 
ditions.  She  felt  that  she  must  have  "got  a  good  ground¬ 
ing"  as  she  was  in  Grade  XI  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 

CASE  53 

Reading  was  "weaker"  than  in  earlier  schools.  How¬ 
ever,  the  respondent  approved  of  enterprise  methods. 

CASE  56 

Children  today  learn  more,  according  to  this  parent. 
She  was  in  favour  of  this  change  from  earlier  schools.  Her 
child  was  "on  half-day  schooling"  for  the  first  few  months 
in  grade  one.  This,  she  believed,  was  one  source  of  the 
pupil's  present  difficulty  in  school  work. 

CASE  59 

Both  parents  participated  in  the  interview.  School 
children  in  this  country  have  "an  easy  time"  according  to 
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these  parents.  Discipline  is  weak  and  children  have  too 
much  spare  time.  More  homework  is  needed.  Intensive  work 
should  be  started  earlier  in  the  grades. 

Books  and  materials  are  judged  excellent  in  the 
present  school.  School  programmes  seem  to  be  interesting 
and  the  entertainment  aspect  is  stressed. 

Schools  in  the  homeland  of  the  respondents  seemed 
to  them  to  be  almost  opposite  to  schools  in  this  country. 
If  anything,  perhaps  there  was  too  much  forcing  in  the 
homeland  schools.  A  somewhat  "middle  way"  was  recommended 
bet ween  schools  of  their  childhood  experience  and  those  of 
today  in  this  country.  Parent-teacher  associations  were 
not  necessary  in  their  childhood  schools.  Parents  and 
teachers  "stuck  together"  on  all  matters.  Great  respect 
was  accorded  to  teachers  in  general  in  the  homeland. 

Although  in  Canada  ten  years,  the  father  referred 
to  himself  disparagingly  as  a  "foreigner".  He  seemed 
reluctant  to  condemn  present  schools  and  hence  rated  all 
questions  in  the  average  range. 

CASE  60 

This  parent  felt  schools  were  more  lenient  today 
towards  children.  She  did  not  approve  of  this  change  from 
earlier  schooling.  The  methods  of  teaching  were  very  much 
different  in  the  modern  schools. 
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CASE  62 

Children  were  expected  to  work  too  quickly  according 
to  this  mother.  As  a  result,  her  child  was  unable  to 
finish  much  of  the  written  work. 

CASE  63 

In  some  ways  the  present  schools  are  better  and  in 
other  ways  they  are  not  as  good  as  schools  of  the  respon¬ 
dent  1 s  childhood  in  her  opinion.  She  favored  the  greater 
discipline  of  the  earlier  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  she 
approved  of  the  greater  variety  children  now  enjoy  in 
school . 


CASE  65 

This  mother  felt  that  there  had  been  an  improvement 
in  schooling  over  the  last  few  years.  Her  younger  son  was 
receiving  much  better  training  than  the  older  boy  who  was 
then  in  high  school.  Specifically,  the  mother  cited 
phonics  approaches  used  presently  in  reading,  as  much 
superior  to  the  "sight"  approach  used  a  few  years  earlier. 

Owi ng  to  illness,  the  mother  had  not  been  often  to 
the  school  and  felt  unqualified  to  answer  question  two. 
Concerning  Alberta  education  as  a  whole,  she  was  emphatic 
that  her  opinion  varied  markedly  between  elementary  and 
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secondary  education.  She  was  not  pleased  with  secondary 
education.  In  particular,  she  felt  that  teachers  in 
secondary  school  were  unwilling  to  give  individual  help  to 
students . 

The  respondent  thought  that  the  education  of  her 
girlhood  was  so  different  in  all  respects  she  could  not 
make  a  comparison.  She  approved  the  changes  made  in 
education  since  that  time  and  added  that  there  "should  be 
more  to  education  than  the  parents  had".  Education  today 
"takes  in  so  much  more"  some  of  which  is  better  and  some 
of  which  is  worse,  according  to  the  respondent. 

CASE  66 

This  parent  had  been  annoyed  to  receive  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire.  With  both  parents  working  full  time  she  was 
very  busy.  Her  older  child  (grade  ten)  was  going  to  be 
sent  to  private  school  next  year. 

CASE  102 

This  mother  considers  her  boy  to  be  above  average 
in  intelligence.  He  has  done  well  in  school  but  much  of 
this  is  owing  to  his  own  merits.  However,  he  is  a  "ter¬ 
rible"  writer  who  does  not  spell  well  except  on  tests. 

The  mother  felt  present  schools  do  not  teach  children  to 
have  pride  in  their  work.  Carelessness  is  tolerated.  She 
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feels  her  own  child  is  "overmarked”. 

Children  nowadays  seem  to  enjoy  school  generally. 
Perhaps  they  enjoy  it  too  much.  The  mother  felt  she  learned 
to  spell  better  in  school  than  her  own  children  do  at 
present.  She  favours  a  reduction  of  marks  for  every 
spelling  error,  regardless  of  the  subject  in  which  the 
error  occurs.  She  claimed  she  was  "glad  to  help"  by  answer¬ 
ing  these  questions. 


CASE  105 

Children  now  are  happier  at  school — perhaps  too 
happy.  There  is  not  a  happy  medium  between  hard  work  and 
fun.  The  teacher  is  often  out  of  the  class  on  adminis¬ 
tration. 


CASE  103 

This  mother  felt  that  the  schools  have  improved 
over  the  last  two  years  and  that  there  is  a  steady  change 
for  the  better.  She  had  been  a  teacher  before  marriage. 

CASE  104 

Teachers  are  not  strict  enough,  this  parent  claimed. 
She  considered  writing  and  mathematics  very  poor  in  the 
present  schools.  Of  Alberta  education,  although  she  had 
heard  many  rumours,  she  felt  she  must  gather  her  own  ideas. 
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CASE  108 

This  parent  remarked  that  some  of  the  teaching  was 
too  "babyish".  She  cited  the  stories  of  "Uncle  Funny 
Bunny"  as  being  too  childish  for  grade  four.  The  children 
can  well  absorb  a  more  mature  approach.  The  mother  felt 
there  was  more  opportunity  to  learn  in  rural  schools.  She 
felt  also  that  she  received  more  attention  from  the  teacher. 
Until  she  skipped  two  grades,  the  mother  had  been  an 
honour  student.  Later  on,  she  found  high  school  work 
difficult.  The  respondent  felt  she  had  no  way  to  compare 
the  schools  of  Alberta  generally. 

CASE  110 

This  pupil  was  repeating  grade  four.  He  did  not 
"get  his  sounds"  in  reading.  The  other  boy  (in  grade  three) 
was  taught  "sounding"  and  is  doing  better.  Teachers  and 
parents  work  well  together  in  the  present  schools.  In  her 
childhood  she  felt  there  was  constant  parent-teacher  con¬ 
flict.  As  she  did  not  know  much  about  other  provinces, 
she  omitted  question  three. 


CASE  112 

This  mother  felt  the  teacher  was  wonderfully  help¬ 


ful.  The  term  "dedicated"  was  used  to  describe  the  teacher. 
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The  pupil  has  trouble  reading.  Concerning  Alberta  educa¬ 
tion,  the  mother  felt  this  was  very  debatable  and  she  did 
not  feel  qualified  to  answer. 

Having  attended  school  in  the  three  western  provinces, 
the  mother  stated  that  the  differences  in  curriculum  and  the 
reluctance  of  one  province  to  give  credit  for  school  work 
done  in  another,  caused  her  to  become  very  discouraged.  In 
particular,  she  cited  the  differences  in  foreign  language 
study. 

The  respondent  was  enthusiastic  about  the  public 
information  programme  conducted  at  the  local  high  school. 

Her  opinion  about  Junior  and  Senior  High  School  divisions 
changed  from  critical  to  highly  favorable  when  the  under¬ 
lying  reasons  for  such  organization  were  explained  to  her 
at  a  meeting. 

This  sort  of  interview  was  difficult  for  her,  she 
claimed.  She  had  never  thought  much  about  this  before  and 
asserted  that  she  would  like  to  talk  these  things  over  more. 

CASE  114 

The  child  in  this  grade  lacked  sufficient  practice 
in  some  basic  skills.  Although  the  child  was  happy  with 
the  teacher,  the  parent  felt  that  perhaps  more  could  be 
done  in  school.  About  Alberta  education,  the  respondent 
knew  only  what  she  read  in  the  newspaper.  However,  she 
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did  feel  that  writing  and  spelling  were  taught  more 
thoroughly  in  the  schools  of  her  childhood. 

CASE  118 

This  pupil  was  repeating  the  grade  at  his  mother's 
request.  Last  year  the  child  didn't  like  the  teacher. 

This  year  the  teacher  has  done  a  "marvellous  job".  The 
first  year  at  school,  the  child  had  a  good  teacher.  The 
teacher  the  following  year  had  no  interest.  She  said  the 
child  had  "daydreamed"  frequently. 

Of  schools  more  generally,  the  mother  thought  that 
children  did  not  like  school.  She  felt  that  pupils  learned 
facts  fairly  well  but  that  they  missed  the  basic  point — 
that  they  were  at  schools  in  order  to  improve  themselves. 
The  outstanding  fact  in  her  mind  concerning  her  own 
schooling  was  that  she  "liked  the  principal". 

CASE  201 

A  pupil  needs  a  photographic  memory,  not  reasoning 
power  in  order  to  do  well  at  school.  This  child  is  doing 
good  work  but  not  as  a  result  of  the  teaching. 

CASE  202 

Children  in  the  schools  today  are  not  made  to  feel 
the  great  opportunities  they  have.  The  mother’s  own  edu- 
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cation  was  termed  excellent,  but  she  lacked  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  children  have  today. 

Her  opinion  was  divided  about  Alberta  education. 
Primary  education  she  rated  ten;  secondary  education  she 
rated  five.  Students  in  secondary  school  should  be  made 
to  work  harder  than  they  do. 

CASE  203 

The  mother  felt  that  there  was  great  scope  in  the 
school  programme.  Teachers  were  judged  to  be  very  con¬ 
genial.  The  pupil  was  in  an  accelerated  class.  The 
mother  approved  of  this  arrangement.  She  classed  her 
child  as  "not  brilliant"  but  felt  he  was  doing  very  well. 
Although  she  had  been  over  to  the  school  quite  a  few 
times,  this  parent  did  not  belong  to  the  Home  and  School 
Association,  as  she  did  not  feel  she  had  time  for  this 
activity.  She  considered  her  own  schooling  so  different 
it  was  impossible  to  compare. 

CASE  204 

This  parent  favoured  the  unit  system  used  in  the 
local  school.  Concerning  the  foundations  of  reading,  the 
phonics  approach  was  judged  to  be  better. 
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CASE  205 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  she  was  unfamiliar  with  the 
new  "unit”  system,  the  mother  felt  unable  to  rate  the 
class.  By  comparing  the  school  with  another  to  which  she 
went  with  her  friends,  this  respondent  rated  it  below 
average.  The  other  school  she  visited  seemed  to  have 
more  "feeling"  and  "activity"  for  the  children.  The 
mother  was  not  convinced  that  the  unit  system  was  satis¬ 
factory  for  all  children,  but  she  felt  her  child  was  res¬ 
ponding  satisfactorily. 

The  respondent  expressed  definite  preference  for 
the  method  of  teaching  used  in  her  childhood  schools.  She 
cited  knowledge  of  times  tables  and  spelling  which  she  con¬ 
sidered  taught  better  in  earlier  schools.  She  did  not 
favour  the  "sight"  method  of  teaching  reading.  Of  Alberta 
education,  she  felt  it  was  "deteriorating  steadily". 

CASE  206 

This  parent  was  of  the  opinion  that  teaching  in  her 
childhood  schools  was,  on  the  whole,  better  than  that 
observed  in  the  schooling  of  her  child.  She  cited  with 
favour  the  fact  that  discipline  was  more  effective  in  the 


earlier  schools 
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CASE  207 

This  mother  claimed  that  she  was,  above  all,  com¬ 
pletely  confused  by  the  local  school  programme.  The  child 
brought  home  numerous  test  papers  in  the  over  ninety  per 
cent  range,  and  yet  received  only  “A”  ratings  on  the 
report.  His  first  report  had  four  "H"  ratings;  the  next 
had  only  one.  There  was  no  explanation.  The  parent 
favored  "hard  marking"  by  teachers,  but  felt  some  explan¬ 
ation  should  be  given  on  report  cards. 

Concerning  Alberta  education,  her  only  knowledge 
was  gained  through  hearsay  and  the  respondent  was  unwil¬ 
ling  to  express  an  opinion.  She  claimed  that  actually  she 
got  many  of  her  ideas  from  the  lady  three  houses  down  the 
street . 

CASE  210 

This  pupil  was  repeating  the  grade  at  the  parents' 
request.  They  did  not  want  her  to  go  on  with  a  "shaky 
foundation".  However,  the  second  year  did  not  produce 
hoped-for  results.  One  problem  was  that  the  child  became 
bored  when  the  same  enterprises  were  used  that  she  had 
done  last  year.  Her  reading  and  arithmetic  have  improved 
however.  The  mother  would  rate  this  an  average  class  for 
another  child,  but  less  than  this  for  a  repeater. 
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Of  Alberta  education  in  general,  the  mother  felt 
that  children  did  not  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
things  they  should  have  mastered.  They  did  not  "know  that 
they  knew".  She  favoured  more  stress  on  thorough  and  com¬ 
plete  mastery  of  subject  matter.  She  indicated  that  her 
remarks  applied  more  to  the  field  of  English  in  which  she 
had  special  qualifications  and  interest.  The  non-directive 
approach  with  children  just  does  not  work.  They  must  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  principles  govern¬ 
ing  the  field  of  study  that  they  pursue.  Education  is  not 
specific  and  definite  enough.  Children  who  lack  a  firm 
knowledge  of  subject  fundamentals  have  "nothing  to  cling 
to".  She  would  like  to  see  social  studies  topics  better 
related  to  each  other. 


CASE  211 

Not  enough  help  was  given  to  the  slow  child,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  mother.  There  has  been  a  problem 
with  this  child  ever  since  he  entered  this  class.  The 
good  pupils  are  pushed  and  the  poor  pupils  are  allowed  to 
get  along  the  best  way  they  can.  Of  the  school,  the 
mother  felt  it  was  better  than  schools  "in  the  States". 

CASE  212 


The  pupil  cannot  read.  Perhaps  the  class  is  too 
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large  to  help  him  properly.  The  oldest  girl  has  been  sent 
to  private  school.  The  parents  are  not  too  satisfied  with 
Alberta  education,  although  they  -think  highly  of  this 
school . 

In  grade  one,  the  child  seemed  to  do  drawing  only. 

In  grade  two  he  was  not  prepared.  He  is  slightly  deaf  and 
is  very  discouraged. 

More  generally,  the  mother  thought  french  should  be 
taught  in  the  early  school  grades.  If  other  languages  are 
taught,  English  and  french  should  have  precedence. 

CASE  214 

This  mother  felt  there  was  much  criticism  of 
schools  by  people  who  were  not  qualified  to  judge.  After 
discussing  the  matter  with  the  interviev/er ,  she  decided 
she  wanted  to  raise  her  ratings  of  the  class  and  school. 

On  the  whole,  she  was  pleased  with  the  education  offered 
to  her  child.  The  respondent  felt  that  teachers  had 
"plenty  to  cope  with"  mentioning  particularly  discipline 
problems.  She  felt  she  had  no  way  of  knowing  about  Alberta 
education  in  general. 


CASE  215 

This  mother  felt  that  her  child  should  have  more 
homework.  Several  times,  the  respondent  quoted  views  of 
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friends  and  family,  some  of  whom  were  teachers.  She  has 
often  discussed  education  with  them.  Some  friends  from 
Saskatchewan,  she  said,  felt  teaching  was  better  there. 
The  mother  was  not  willing  to  accept  all  their  views  in 
full.  She  was  unwilling  "to  run  down"  Alberta  education, 
but  felt  enterprise  methods  were  not  adequate  for  all 
children  in  a  class. 


CASE  216 

This  mother  felt  there  was  too  much  stress  on 
extracurricular  activities.  She  would  favour  instead 
more  attention  to  languages.  Particularly,  she  mentioned 
French  as  desirable  and  should  be  taught  as  early  as 
possible,  "from  grade  one".  She  questioned  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  teaching  Ukrainian. 

She  described  her  child  as  an  average  pupil  pro¬ 
bably  "able  to  do  university  work" — in  due  course.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  parents  had  inquired  about  this  at  the  local 
school.  The  respondent  was  unable  to  rate  Alberta  educa¬ 
tion  but  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  highly  standard¬ 
ized  through  provincial  control  of  curriculum.  Manitoba, 
she  understood,  did  have  higher  standards  than  Alberta. 

CASE  217 


This  parent  complained  that  too  much  time  was 
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spent  on  extracurricular  activities  such  as  "plays”.  There 
was  not  sufficient  homework.  Teachers  did  not,  she  felt, 
give  enough  help  to  slow  pupils.  Both  parents  have  been 
working  very  hard  with  the  child  at  home  to  help  him  learn 
his  school  work.  This  was  not  rightfully  their  job,  the 
mother  stated.  The  parents  had  requested  homework  on  the 
pupil's  report  card.  After  a  week  or  so,  the  homework 
subsided. 

The  respondent  considered  that  married  teachers 
were  anxious  to  get  home  at  four  o'clock  "to  make  dinner 
for  their  husbands". 

The  parents  have  considered  sending  their  children 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Separate  School  because  they  felt 
more  individual  attention  v/as  given  to  pupils.  The  lady 
across  the  street  "had  the  same  trouble"  until  she  sent 
her  child  to  the  Separate  School. 

The  respondent  cited  the  local  newspaper's 
"Letters  to  the  Editor"  section  as  an  indication  of  the 
state  of  education. 

The  pupil  started  reading  when  phonics  was  in 
disuse.  This,  the  mother  felt,  has  been  part  of  his 
trouble.  The  younger  child  had  phonics.  This  worked  better. 

CASE  218 


This  parent  had  only  been  in  the  district  one  year, 
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and  was  not  familiar  with  the  school.  Her  own  schooling 
had  been  exclusively  in  private  institutions.  She  found 
difficulty  rating  all  questions  except  the  one  on  Alberta 
education.  Curriculum  in  Alberta  was  rated  zero. 
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APPENDIX  G 
TABLE  XXVII 
ANALYSIS  OP  COMMENTS 


Case 

No. 

Area 

of  Interest 

Summary 

of 

Attitude 

Teachers 
and  Their 
Methods 

Curric¬ 

ulum 

Standards 
of  Work 
and 

Conduct 

Pupil ' s 

Reaction 

to 

School 

Organ¬ 

ization 

of 

School 

51 

-2 

-2 

52 

-2 

+  1 

+  1 

0 

53 

+  1 

-1 

0 

56 

+  1 

-1 

0 

59 

-3 

+  1  -1 

-1 

+  1 

-3 

60 

-1 

-1 

62 

-1 

-1 

63 

+  1 

-1 

0 

64 

+  1  -1 

+2 

+2 

66 

-1 

-1 

102 

-4 

+  1  -1 

-1 

-5 

103 

+4 

+  1 

104 

-1 

-1 

-2 

105 

-1 

+1  -1 

-1 

-2 

108 

-3 

-3 

110 

+1 

+  1 

112 

+2 

-2 

+  1 

+1 

114 

-2 

-1 

-3 

118 

+2  -3 

-1 

201 

-2 

-2 

202 

+  1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

203 

+  1 

+ 1 

+  1 

+3 

204 

+  1 

+1 

205 

-3 

-1 

-2 

-6 

206 

-1 

-1 

-2 

207 

-1 

-1 

-2 

210 

-2 

-2 

-2 

-6 

21 1, 

-2 

+  1 

-1 

212 

-2 

+  1  -1 

-2 

214 

+ 1 

+  1 

215 

-2 

-2 

216 

-2 

-1 

-1 

-4 

217 

-4 

-2 

-1 

-7 

218 

-1 

-1 

Total+8  -37 

+7  -17 

+  1  -12 

+3  -5 

+8  -6 

-50 

NOTES:  A  minus  sign  denotes  a  critical  comment; 

A  plus  sign  denotes  a  favorable  comment. 
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